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FRONTISPIECE 


WALTER H. PAGE’S CREED 


“T believe in the free public training of both the hands and 
mind of every child born of woman. 

“JT believe that by the right training of men we add to the 
wealth of the world. All wealth is a creation of man, and he 
creates it only in proportion to the trained uses of the com- 
munity; and the more men we train, the more wealth every 
one may create. 

“I believe in the perpetual regeneration of society, in the 
immortality of democracy, and in growth everlasting.’ 


CLARENCE POE’S CREED 


“I believe in North Carolina, in her limitless potentialities, 
in the glory of her destiny; I believe that whatever of good or 
beauty or nobleness men in any other land or era have 
wrought, we, men and women of North Carolina today and to- 
morrow, in the providence of God, may here and now achieve.” 


IRVIN S. COBB’S VERDICT 


“Going only by what these two eyes have seen, I proclaim 
these things, namely: that North Carolina today is the fore- 
most state of the South in material progress, in public spirit, 
in educational expansion, and in optimism of outlook. Indeed, 
I doubt whether among all these United States there is a sin- 
gle one of anywhere like population, area and per capita 
wealth, which in the last decade has put up more school- 
houses, laid more miles of paved road, and by city, county and 
state, has voted more bond issues for sanitary sewage systems, 
municipal water-works and power plants than North Caro- 
lina.” 


HENRY VAN DYKE’S QUESTION 


“They tell me thou art rich, my country, gold 

In glittering flood has poured into thy chest; 

Thy flocks and herds increase, thy barns are pressed 
With harvest, and thy stores can hardly hold 

Their merchandise; unending trains are rolled 

Along thy network rails of East and West; 

Thy factories and forges never rest; 

Thou art enriched in all things bought and sold! 

But dost thou prosper? Better news I crave. 

O dearest country, is it well with thee 

Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 

A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave, 

And thoughts that lift men up and make them free,— 
These are prosperity and vital wealth!” 
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FOREWORD 


In the spring of 1922, Hon. J. W. Bailey, of Raleigh, N. C., estab- 
lished an annual fifty dollar award for the best answer to the question, 
What is the Next Step Forward in North Carolina? The University 
News Letter announced the contest on October 18, 1922, as follows: 

Four great steps forward have already been taken in commonwealth 
progress—definitely and courageously. 

They are public education, public highways, public health, and public 
welfare. 

No other state in the South is anywhere near North Carolina in gen- 
erous public expenditures upon these foundational means of common- 
wealth building. 

The mass mind is made up on these matters. They are no longer 
debatable in North Carolina. 

What is the next step forward? 

What is the answer in this center of college culture? 

Is it an essential step? Is the state ready for it? 

It may be ideally desirable, but is it actually possible in North Caro- 
lina at present? 

What is your proposition and what are your arguments? 


WHAT NEXT IN NORTH CAROLINA? 

The North Carolina Club at the University of North Carolina will 
hear fifteen answers and arguments on fortnightly Monday nights, in 
one hour sessions. Any student in any class in any school of thé Uni- 
versity may enter the contest. 

A creditable answer receives college credit for: class promotion, grad- 
uation, or graduate degrees, provided the student registers promptly 
with the proper University officials for Club credit. 

The best answer of the college year is worth $50 in gold. 

All answers that reach the high level of University standards will 
be given to the reading public in the 1922-23 Year-Book of the Club 
under the title What Next in North Carolina. 


Suggested Answers 

The best thinking of the University student body, the faculty, the 
editors of the state, the legislators, and the men of affairs in North 
Carolina, is indicated in the following list of state needs, as they have 
been urged upon public attention during the last six months. 

Not all of these steps forward can be taken at once. 

Which one of them is next in order? Choose your answer, meet with 
the North Carolina Club on Monday night, October 16, in the lecture 
room of Phillips Hall at 7:30 o’clock, select your Club date in the year’s 
schedule and your faculty adviser, and ask the seminar librarian in the 
department of Rural Social Economics to assemble your material. Get 
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ready to use your spare time to the best advantage during the college 
year. 

Examine the suggested subjects and make your selection at once. 
Or present your own subject. 


NORTH CAROLINA NEEDS 


1. The Equalizing of Taxes. 

2. The Corporations and the Commonwealth. 

3. Private Wealth and Public Welfare. 

4. Capital, Labor, and the Public in North Carolina. 

5. The Social Gospel of Jesus. 

6. Home and Farm Ownership. 

7. State-Aid to Home Ownership. 

8. Improved Citizenship. 

9. Improved County Government. 

10. Improved Municipal Government. 

11. Reform of the State Primary Laws. 

12. Prison Reform. 

13. The Retention and Accummulation of Wealth by Farmers. 
14, The Boll Weevil and a Re-organized Agriculture. 

15. Country Community Life and Co-operative Farm Enterprise. 
16. More Middle-Western Farmers in North Carolina. 

17. Home Markets for Home Products, Farm and Factory. 
18. County-Wide School Systems and Consolidated Schools. 
19. County-Wide Library Service. 
20. County or County-Group Hospitals. 

21. A Four-Year Medical School and a Teaching Hospital. 


22. Physical Education for All vs. Commercialized School Athletics 
for the Few. 
23. Wholesome Recreation, Town and Country. 


The best manuscripts on the subjects chosen make the present Year- 
Book of the North Carolina Club. 


THE CLUB YEAR-BOOKS 


The published Year-Books of the Club are as follows: 

North Carolina: Resources, Advantages, and Opportunities. 1915-16. 
Wealth and Welfare in North Carolina. 1916-17. 

County Government and County Affairs in North Carolina. 1917-18. 
State Reconstruction Studies. 1919-20. 

North Carolina: Industrial and Urban. 1920-21. 

Home and Farm Ownership in North Carolina. 1921-22. 

What Next for North Carolina? 1922-23. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 
The Bailey Prize of fifty dollars in gold was won in 1922-23 by Mr. 
D. E. Scarborough, of Richmond county, with his paper on State-Aid to 


Home Ownership. 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL AND A RE-ORGAN- 
IZED AGRICULTURE 
J. B. Eacres, Wilson County 


About 1892 the most destructive pest known to cotton growers 
crossed the Rio Grande river near Brownsville, Texas, and began his 
march through the whole cotton producing area of the United States. 
The boll weevil is not a native of the United States. Its original home 
is probably the plateau region of Mexico, which is the original home of 
the cotton plant itself. It is not known how the boll weevil crossed 
the river, but it is supposed that it either flew across or was brought 
over in seed cotton. It had spread over several counties of Texas by 
1894. Since that time the boll weevil has extended its range from forty 
to one hundred and sixty miles annually, the distance depending on the 
climatic conditions. During the ten-year period from 1901 to 1911 the 
average annual increase of infested area was 26,880 square miles. In 
1916 it reached 71,800 square miles. By 1916 the weevil had advanced 
as far north as South Carolina and by 1922 it had infested nearly all 
the cotton producing area of the nation, but had done very little dam- 
age in North Carolina until 1921. 


Life History 


The adult weevil is about one-fourth of an inch in length, including 
the snout which is about one-half the length of the body. The weevils 
vary in size, according to the amount of food they have obtained in the 
larva stage. They also vary in color as they advance in age. When 
they first emerge from the larva stage they are a light yellowish color, 
but this passes to a gray or nearly black shade in a few weeks’ time. 
There are many insects that resemble the boll weevil and are often mis- 
taken for it, but for one who is familiar with the habits and customs 
of the weevil, it is easy to distinguish the worst enemy of cotton. 


The boll weevil passes the winter in the adult stage. It finds suit- 
able winter quarters in any old rubbish, woods, weeds, grass and grown- 
up ditch banks that happen to be near the field. In the early summer 
the weevils come out of their winter hiding places and deposit eggs in 
the squares and tender bolls. They hatch in about three days and re- 
main in the larva stage from seven to twelve days. In from three to 
five days the full-grown weevil emerges and in about five more days 
begins the production of another generation. It is estimated that the 
progeny of a single pair of weevils in one season is about 2,000,000. 
Climatie conditions cause variations in the duration of the periods, but 
ordinarily it requires from two to three weeks for the weevil to develop 
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from the egg to the adult. The weevil usually stays in the same neigh- 
borhood until the fall when nearly all the squares have been punctured, 
then it begins to move in search of new fields. The boll weevil lives 
and thrives best in the lower Coastal Plains of the South, where the 
summers are long, warm and moist and the winters short and mild. 


There is only one way to grow cotton in the United States today 
and that is to fight the boll weevil—fight it unceasingly and in every 
way that will help to keep it down. I suppose there is only one way 
to get entirely free from the boll weevil and that is to plant no cotton 
for at least two years, but this plan is impractical and would be almost 
impossible to carry out. There is no plant known other than cotton 
upon which the weevil can live and multiply. This is an advantage to 
the farmer, because the weevil is much easier to control than it would 
be if it thrived on several different kinds of plants. 


Methods of Fighting 


There have been many methods of fighting the weevil suggested but 
probably the most successful way would be by a combination of several. 


1. I believe the first and most important thing to do is to reduce the 
acreage considerably, and attempt to increase the yield per acre, which 
means more intensive farming. With the large acreage that is now 
planted it is impossible to make much headway against the ravages of 
the pest. About seven acres per plow is somewhere near the right 
amount to plant, and, in order to make cotton production profitable, all 
the time and fertilizer that was formerly used on fifteen acres must now 
be concentrated on this seven acres. The cotton should be planted in 
large open fields and as far away from any woods as possible. In order 
to make even this small acreage per plow yield a profitable crop the 
seed bed must be well prepared and the cotton planted as early as pos- 
sible. 

2. Another important item is the selection of seed. A variety that 
will grow quickly and mature early is the best kind. Plenty of fertilizer 
of the right kind should be put to the cotton when it is planted. Nitrate 
of soda has been found to be most suitable for making cotton grow rap- 
idly. The rows should be about three feet apart and two and three 
stalks should be left in hills about eight inches apart. Cultivate the 
cotton often and shallow, as deep cultivation retards its growth. When 
it is known that the field is infested pick up the fallen squares and burn 
them. Millions of weevils are killed in this way. Dust the cotton at the 
right time, at the right intervals, and in the right way with calcium 
arsenate. It has been proven that this is the only chemical that can be 
used effectively and profitably against the boll weevil. If calcium 
arsenate is used right it will pay for itself many times, but it must be 
done right, or not at all. 
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3. After the cotton is picked the stalks should be cut and plowed 
under as soon as possible. This helps to reduce the number of weevils 
that will live through the winter and is a great help in fighting it the 
next year. 


James A. Hollomon tells in fifty words how the farmers grow cotton 
successfully in the Southwest under boll weevil conditions. Progressive 
cotton farmers are beating the boll weevil, says he, by intensive culti- 
vation, pushing one acre with concentrated energy spent upon two in 
old days, and putting the other acre to food and feed; by co-ordinating 
intensive cultural methods with a well planned program of dusting 
when squares are forming, if infestation is menacing; and by keeping 
the farm clean and not fooling with experiments. 


Losses 


It is astonishing to note the amount of damage in dollars done by 
the boll weevil since its coming into the United States. The damage 
varies greatly from year to year, depending on the climatic conditions— 
being greater in a wet year than in a dry one. These conditions make 
it difficult to estimate the exact damage done, but some years ago a 
writer stated, from statistics then available, that the weevil caused a 
reduction of at least fifty per cent in yield in infested areas. However, 
after the first few years the farmers resort to means to greatly reduce 
this damage. Long before the boll weevil reached the Carolinas it was 
causing an annual loss of over 400,000 bales. From the time the weevil 
invaded the United States up to 1916, it had caused a loss of about 
4,550,000 bales of cotton, with a value of about $250,000,000. Since that 
time the weevil has invaded nearly all the rest of the cotton producing 
area and the annual loss has increased tremendously, both in quantity 
and in money value. 

Multiform Consequences 


Where the boll weevil has invaded the cotton area it has left the 
people in a very bad condition economically. In many instances the 
time-merchants have gone into bankruptcy and many of the farm ten- 
ants have moved into the towns and cities to seek employment as wage 
earners. This is the case with many of the negro tenants as they cannot 
compete with white farmers under a system of diversified agriculture. 
All the merchants have had either to go out of business or to go on a 
strictly cash basis. This economic crisis has affected not only the ten- 
ant class but the landowners as well, for they, too, depend almost en- 
tirely on the one cash crop, the income from which was used to pay for 
imported food and feed supplies. Many of the landowners have been 
forced to quit the farm and go to the cities, in order to make a living. If 
the farmers in the boll weevil area had not quickly taken to the new 
system of diversified agriculture all of them would have had to give up 
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farming. Mr. E. T. H. Shaffer gives a good description of the in- 
vaded territory in his article entitled, A New South: The Boll Weevil 
Era. “As I observed conditions and viewed various localities, the dif- 
ferences were fully as great as had been reported,” he says. “At one 
point one would find a modern replica of the deserted village. Stores 
would be closed up, homes abandoned, idle gins rotting down, and near- 
by fields grown up with beggar weed, or green with cotton that stood 
stripped of any vestige of boll or blossom. Then, within a few hours’ 
ride, one would find a region of prosperous looking, freshly painted 
farm homes, sleek cattle, fat hogs, well-kept highways, modern rural 
schools and towns with crowded stores and busy streets.” The region 
last described was one in which the people had prepared for the coming 
of the boll weevil and were already on a live-at-home basis of farming 
before it got there. However, a very small part of the farmers in the 
cotton producing area had had such foresight and in most cases where 
the system of farming has been changed this was not done until the 
boll weevil forced it. 


The boll weevil has been an actual blessing in so far as it has made 
the farmer realize that a one-crop system of farming is not nearly so 
profitable as a diversified system. In certain areas that have been in- 
vaded by the boll weevil and in which a diversified agriculture is now 
carried on, the bankers say that deposits indicate that farmers are now 
nearly twice as prosperous as they were before the invasion when cot- 
ton was the sole money crop. The people who have changed their sys- 
tem of farming now have a much higher standard of living than before. 
Another beneficial effect the boll weevil is having is some tendency to- 
wards breaking down the farm tenant system. Cotton is the best ten- 
ant crop known to man and when the growing of cotton becomes un- 
profitable there are only two things for the tenant in the South to do— 
either to quit farming or to move over into farm ownership. And 
when we eliminate farm tenancy we eliminate illiteracy to a large ex- 
tent; for the two go hand in hand. Where you find one you find the 
other. 


Another important thing in this connection is that the boll weevil is 
driving the negro tenant out of the farm regions and oftentimes out of 
the South. The negroes are going in large numbers into the great north- 
ern industrial centers because they cannot produce cotton at a profit 
on a southern farm; for that is about all they have known how to do. 
It requires farmers of intelligence to carry on a diversified agricul- 
ture. This fact has an important bearing on our rural social problem. 


When the boll weevil invades a region it is there to stay and there 
is only one thing for the farmer to do—reorganize his agricultural sys- 
tem, go into diversified farming, and establish his agricultural indus- 
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try through co-operative enterprise. The first thing to do is to stop the 
importation of food and feed supplies from the North and West. This 
change in system cannot take place at once. It is a gradual process. 
The sooner it is accomplished, however, the better for the southern 
farmer. It will probably take several years to make the people realize 
that cotton can never be produced again as a single cash-crop and that 
it must be only one among many cash-crops. 


A Reorganized Agriculture 


Some few sections of the country were saved from disaster by a few 
foresighted men who saw the danger and prepared for the coming of 
the boll weevil. In North Carolina it is not now a question of prepa- 
ration for its coming, but rather a question of dealing with what is al- 
ready here. The sooner the people of the state realize this and begin 
to reorganize agriculture the better it will be for us. 


The first thing to do is to provide for the planting of a number of 
acres in various food crops, enough to raise food for the farm family 
and the farm animals. Where there is no livestock on a farm some must 
be put there, including poultry, hogs, and milk cows. The farmers 
should go about this in such a way as to build up the fertility of the 
soil, which has usually been run down by the planting of cotton on the 
same land for many consecutive years. A diversified agriculture must 
be provided for, with a well regulated system of crop rotations. The 
farmer must grow enough corn to meet the needs of the farm for the 
next year. A suitable acreage of small grains,.such as rye, oats, and 
wheat, should be planted for farm and home needs. Soy beans, cow 
peas, and velvet beans are best for improving the soil, and at the same 
time they make excellent feed for livestock. One of the most important 
items of all is the farm garden. This must be made large enough to 
furnish not only a large variety of fresh vegetables during the sum- 
mer months, but also enough to can and store away to last throughout 
the winter. Livestock products—such as meat, milk, butter, and eggs. 
—should be produced in quantities adequate to meet the farm needs. 
After providing for the needs of the farm family and the livestock, the 
remainder of the farmers’ time and land may be devoted to the culture 
of cotton or tobacco. If cotton is cultivated according to the plan out- 
lined above, it will be a fairly profitable business and the money that 
is received for cotton can be kept at home rather than sent out of the 
state for food and feed supplies. 


North Carolina has one distinct advantage over most of the other 
weevil infested areas and that is that she has another cash crop—to- 
bacco, which is almost equal in importance to cotton. But the farmer 
must not make the mistake of depending entirely on tobacco as a single 
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cash-crop, for this may prove as disastrous to him as has dependance on 
cotton alone. Now is the time to diversify agriculture in North Caro- 
lina and in the South, wherever this has not already been done. 


After farming in the state has been developed to the live-at-home 
stage we may then begin agricultural industries. These have been begun 
in some sections of the state on a corporation basis rather than on a 
co-operative basis. This is the wrong way to begin these industries, for 
co-operation is the key-note of an efficient, satisfying, and wholesome 
farm civilization. The state needs co-operative agricultural industries 
to take care of surplus farm products and to provide means for a 
steady cash income for the farmers. An interesting community is found 
at a small town in the southwest corner of Georgia. Before the boll 
weevil invaded Georgia a group of business men made an observation 
trip to Texas and found out the needs of the farmers under boll weevil 
conditions. They came home and built a factory for canning syrup and 
vegetables, a grain elevator, a small packing plant, a sweet potato 
curing-house, and introduced several other industries that were new 
in the cotton-land of the South. They then asked the farmers to pro- 
vide the products for their new enterprises, as sidelines on their farms. 
Up to this time the farmer had only seen a market for cotton and that 
was all he produced; now seeing a market for almost everything that 
could be produced in that soil and climate he began to produce various 
crops and to receive large cash incomes from these new industries. The 
invasion of the boll weevil hurt them very little as cotton has become 
only one of many cash crops. These enterprises, however, were started 
in the wrong way; they should have been built up and operated by the 
farmers themselves rather than as private enterprises. If they were 
co-operative enterprises, the farmers would get all the profit, where as 
now they get only a part. 


Farm Co-operation and the Obstacles 


An agricultural civilization like that of Denmark, where everything 
is bought and sold co-operatively, is an ideal one. In North Carolina, 
however, farm tenancy is a great obstacle in the way of developing co- 
operative enterprises. Before they can be very successful here farm 
tenancy must be greatly reduced. It is almost impossible to do away 
with it entirely, as there are many tenants who would not accept help 
even if it were offered. One of our greatest problems is how to make 
it possible for all farmers to own the land they cultivate if they wish 
to do so. Definite plans are being formulated and put into practice to 
encourage farm ownership, and undoubtedly there will be a great re- 
duction in farm tenancy within a few years. State-aid is one of the 
best methods in helping tenants to become owners. It has proved a 
great success in Denmark and other European countries and if tried 
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will undoubtedly prove so in North Carolina. One great step forward 
has been taken recently in organizing the cotton and tobacco growers’ 
associations, and we are all hoping they will be a success in every way. 


I have endeavored to give, in a brief space of time, a fairly clear 
idea of what the boll.weevil is, what he has done, how still to grow 
some cotton under boll weevil conditions, and the reorganized agricul- 
ture which the South must adopt in self-defense in order to survive. 
Cotton can never be the single cash-crop of the South again and south- 
ern people will eventually see that the boll weevil has been a blessing 
to them. He has forced upon them the reorganized agriculture that 
they have needed for years. When reorganization is complete, the other 
things that are necessary for an efficient, satisfying, and wholesome 
life in the country will come about in due time. The first thing to do 
is to get our farm population on a sound economic basis. North Caro- 
lina has always been a great producer of farm wealth but she has been 
unable to retain it. We must continue to produce great farm wealth, 
but we must keep a reasonable proportion of it in our farm regions. 
If this can be done North Carolina will soon be the richest state in the 
South. 
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COUNTRY COMMUNITY LIFE AND CoO- 
OPERATIVE FARM ENTERPRISE 


F. B. Herron, Buncombe County 


Present Conditions of Farm Life 


North Carolina, as a rural state, is essentially deficient in community 
life and true co-operative enterprises. The great majority of our popu- 
lation live outside of city limits in the sparsely settled, open country. 
Of the 2,559,123 inhabitants in 1920, there were 490,370 living in 55 cit- 
ies of census-size; 240,753 in 413 small incorporated towns of less than 
2,500 inhabitants, and 1,828,000 living in the open country. In other 
words 71 percent of our people were living outside of incorporated 
cities and towns, with great numbers dwelling in solitary and individ- 
ualistic homesteads almost isolated from the rest of the world. There 
are eighteen hundred thousand people in North Carolina living in these 
solitary homesteads scattered broadcast throughout the open country, 
with an average of seven families to the square mile. In ten counties 
there is an average of only four families per square mile, both races 
counted. In this state of social isolation they are in danger of being 
bound down by ancient customs, tradition, superstition, and ignorance. 
They exercise few or no true principles of community life and have a 
tendency to remain shy, remote, aloof, and suspicious. They are not 
simply individualistic, self-sufficient, independent, and content with liy- 
ing in this crude condition, but they are suspicious of one another and 
more especially are they suspicious of an outsider who advocates pro- 
gressive, modern civilization. So that progress has been slow in bring- 
ing about mass organization for developing country community life and 
co-operative farm enterprises, and this has resulted in poor country 
roads, lack of communication and of social-civic pride, poor rural 
schools, and excessive illiteracy. Scarcely any attention has been given 
to rural health and sanitation; and, finally, a minimum of true coun- 
try community life exists in North Carolina. Or so it was until within 
very recent years. 


North Carolina, as well as every other state in the South, has its 
problem of farm tenancy. It is an increasing menace to town and coun- 
try civilization alike. There is a steady decrease in the ratio of home 
and farm owning people and a continual increase of homeless and land- 
less multitudes shifting from one place to another, fleeing from economic 
(or landlord) depression or following the lure of opportunity. They 
do not remain in one place long enough to adjust themselves to com- 
munity life. Nor do they become identified with the schools and 
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churches, and they fail to develop a sense of responsibility or social 
and civic pride. They are an unstable and usually an irresponsible 
people who yield to irrational impulses of every sort. They become a 
liability to community life and progress. More than one-third of our 
white farmers and two-thirds of the negro farmers are tenants. It is 
manifestly difficult to develop community life and co-operation among 
landless and homeless people. 


This isolated condition of farm life in North Carolina and the South 
has become a heritage handed down through centuries from our pioneer 
forefathers and today there are sixty counties in the state with scarcely 
any evidence of community life. Three of these counties have no in- 
corporated towns, in seven there are no railroad facilities, no news- 
papers or banks in three, and in thirty of them there is not a single 
standard high school. Hence the few rural schools and churches are 
very inadequately supported and illiteracy thrives. The sparsely set- 
tled country region contains ninety-six percent of all the white illit- 
erates of the state. There are many thousands of people in these re- 
mote and sparsely settled regions of North Carolina who never receive 
any benefit from public health officers, nurses, county demonstrators, or 
public welfare workers of any sort, due to the lack of organized com- 
munity life. In the words of Dr. E. C. Branson, “We are far re- 
moved from socialism in any sense good or bad, but we are only a hair’s 
breadth away from individualism, raw, raucous, and unorganizable. 
We have long been excessively rural and individualistic, in business en- 
terprise, in legislation, civic rule, and religious consciousness. Our fun- 
damental ill is social insulation and our fundamental task is local or- 
ganization for economic and social advantage, for local self-expression 
and self-regulation in community affairs and for generous, active civic 
interest in commonwealth concerns.” 


Not until we have replaced our poorly equipped one-teacher schools 
with modern and up-to-date consolidated institutions and until country 
communities have been developed around these schools; not until farm 
tenancy has been reduced to a minimum and co-operative social, civic, 
and business organizations have been developed, not until then can we 
expect to wipe out extreme poverty and the appalling illiteracy that 
prevails in the rural sections of North Carolina. 


The Foundation for Country Community Life 


One of the most essential prerequisites to the foundation of com- 
munity life is organization, and to have organization we must first have 
co-operation. According to Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, “The most fundamen- 
tal and far-reaching step toward community solidarity is the creation 
in the community of an attitude of mind that favors co-operation and 
unity. This is a long educational process which cannot be brought to 
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successful completion until the school, the church, the press, and other 
institutions in the community are properly equipped to play their re- 
spective parts. It points to the need of greater emphasis on what 
may be called the psychological aspects of community life. Attention 
must be given to the influence of such factors as customs, habits, and 
predispositions upon proposed changes in the social order. The com- 
munity organizer cannot go very far with the development of his plans 
without facing the necessity of making a careful study of the problem 
of social change insofar as it relates to community work.” 


The School 


Since community life is based on organized co-operation and is 
essentially an educational process, it follows that, of all the fundamental 
organizations, the consolidated school is the first and most important 
community building agency. Where the people have come to realize the 
need of better educational facilities, and have co-operated in building a 
modern consolidated school to serve as a social and intellectual center 
around which community life can be developed, country life has become 
more attractive. From this center should radiate all the community 
building agencies. 


The consolidated school has numerous advantages in community 
building over the little one- and two-teacher schools; among which are 
a larger area of taxable property, larger population, larger attendance, 
with more and better qualified teachers to divide up among the grades, 
better gradation and classification of pupils, and enriched courses of 
study. Such schools tend to broaden the child’s vision of life and pre- 
pare the advanced students for higher education. 


Another important advantage of the consolidated school is that it 
brings together the children from the various neighborhoods of the 
community; they play together and work together and learn the les- 
sons of social team work. And from this team-work the children are 
better prepared to work together as citizens in controlling the affairs 
of community life. It also develops better trained men and women for 
community leadership. The school has a chance to be a social center 
where all the people can come together for mass action on questions of 
common community needs. All public entertainments should be held 
at the school. It should be the meeting place of the various com- 
munity clubs and other community organizations. 

The last and most important feature of the consolidated school in 
organizing country community life is the parent-teacher association. 


The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the most valuable educa- 
tional forces in the community, county, and state. “The Parent-Teacher 
Association is a unifying force,” says The Journal of Social Forces. 
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“It supplies the co-operative spirit, it brings the school and home closer 
together, it can introduce the efforts of the teacher to the patrons of 
the school and answer individual protests. It can acquaint the teacher 
with the individual peculiarities of children and the handicap of the 
home and help the teachers avoid social mistakes. Every city and every 
rural community should have its association in order to secure a united 
purpose for community progress and social welfare.” Through this 
association the standards of home-life may be raised by the education 
of parents in child-study, the teachers may become acquainted with the 
child’s home environment, and thus a better understanding and co- 
operation between parents and teachers in meeting the community 
needs may be brought about. There are hundreds of other important 
advantages to be derived from the Parent-Teacher Association in devel- 
oping community life. 


The Country Church 


It is the privilege and duty of all mankind to worship the Supreme 
Being, the Great Creator and Preserver of the Universe. The happi- 
ness, peace, good-will and prosperity of a community depend upon the 
piety, religion, and morality of its people. So the church is the proper 
public institution to establish the worship of God and promote the 
brotherhood of men. No community will prosper, either morally or 
materially, unless the church is a vital factor in community life. The 
influence of the rural church in the past has been of inestimable value 
to civilization. It has furnished a renowned and satisfying philosophy 
of life to a great number of men and women who would otherwise 
have become despondent in the long and perilous journey of life. But 
today the rural churches or many of them are marking time, they are 
failing to meet the demands made upon them and are rapidly losing 
ground in areas of excessive tenancy. Three-fourths of the rural 
churches in the South are either stationary, dying, or dead. Family 
ties along with family antagonism, selfishness, and isolation have 
a strong tendency to keep the community church disunited. De- 
nominational lines also segregate the people into small religious congre- 
gations, each advocating a distinctive and hair-splitting creed with no 
thought of meeting the needs of humanity in everyday life. In many 
communities in North Carolina there are two and three churches of dif- 
ferent denominations and often at strife with each other. The build- 
ings are usually small, shell-like, unpainted structures with only one 
rudely furnished room—a mere shelter or meeting place where the lit- 
tle congregation of conservatives get together about once a month to 
discuss their crops, talk about their neighbors, exchange scandalous 
gossip, and incidentally hear a sermon. 
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Statistics show that ninety-eight percent of our rural churches have 
preaching services only once a month. A great majority of the country 
ministers live in towns and make their periodic visits to their several 
distant parishes (whenever the weather permits). Salaries in the main 
range from $50 to $250 a year and the preacher often farms, teaches, 
or follows some other calling to earn a living. Eighty-five percent of 
the churches have Sunday schools, but only about twenty-five percent 
of the school population attend. The churches are socially inactive, they 
distinctively emphasize creed and doctrine, and neglect the life that 
now is, with its work-a-day puzzles and problems. 


The country church should be one of the liveliest organizations in 
the community. It should deal with practical, social, and religious 
problems, give moral direction to all activities and agencies in the com- 
munity, and strive to develop perfect human relationships through lov- 
ing-kindness and co-operation and to bear in mutual helpfulness the 
burdens in the common community life. 


Why not ignore hair-splitting denominations and creeds? Consoli- 
date the little rural churches, especially those that are dying, combine 
the resources of the small ones, build one large and substantial struc- 
ture, well furnished with modern equipment; organize the small groups 
into one large congregation; utilize all the musical talent in one big 
choir; co-operate—everybody—to pay a full-time preacher who could 
be specially requested not to mention denominational differences; name 
the church after the community in which it is established—“The Church 
of Rome”, or “The Church of Corinth”, if you please. 


Dr. Frank Crane in Current Opinion insists that, “Some day or 
other all the churches of the world will have to combine and pull to- 
gether if they want to save humanity from the slough of materialism. 
Why wait?” 

What Is a Country Community? 


The designation country community has little real meaning in North 
Carolina largely because there are no definitely organized communities. 
The word community is often confused with neighborhood and settle- 
ment. We have hundreds of settlements composed of families living 
relatively close together in a more or less restricted geographical area, 
as in the case of a mountain cove, river valley and cross-road; or there 
may be families strung out here and there along a single country high- 
way. One settlement may contain several neighborhoods. In some 
cases these neighborhoods may exercise a few principles of community 
life, but ordinarily they are not only unorganized and _ individualistic, 
but they are selfish, suspicious, and in continual strife with one aother. 


But on the other hand a real live country community is where a 
group of families is organized in behalf of their common interests in 
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developing their economic, social, and civic advantages—an organiza- 
tion that will bring about co-operative farm enterprises, consolidated 
schools, good roads, rural telephones, community lighting plants, public 
health facilities, social welfare work, and modern home and farm com- 
forts and conveniences. 


In distinguishing a real community from an ordinary neighborhood 
allow me to quote the words of Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. “A neighborhood is simply a group 
of families living conveniently near together. The neighborhood can 
do a great many things, but it is not a community. A true community 
is a social group that is more or less self-sufficient. It is big enough 
to have its social center, its church, its own school house, its own grange, 
its own library, and to possess such other institutions as the people of 
the locality need. It is something more than a mere aggregation of 
families. There may be several neighborhoods in a community. A 
community is the smallest social unit that will hold together. Theo- 
retically a community could live unto itself; though that would be act- 
ually impossible, just as it is impossible for an individual to live really 
a hermit. A community is a sort of individualized group of people. 
It is both the smallest and the largest number that can constitute a real 
social unit. It is a sort of family of families.” 


“A rural community,” says Dwight Sanderson, “consists of the peo- 
ple in a local area tributary to the center of their common interests. 
The community is the smallest geographical unit of organized associa- 
tion of the chief human activities. The community, however, is not 
an area, nor an aggregation or association, but rather a corporate state 
of mind of those living in a local area. Most communities have within 
them several neighborhoods, where a number of homes are clustered to- 
gether, possibly around a school, church, or mill, but with only one, if 
any, centre of interest. The community is an area in which at least sev- 
eral of the more fundamental human interests find organized expres- 
Sion, at, or nearby, a common center.” 


Co-operative Marketing 


Another important organization for developing country community 
life is a system of co-operative marketing. It is necessary to have a 
marketing system that would not only supply the local markets, but 
would enable the people to ship a large quantity of farm produce to 
markets in other communities and towns where their produce is in de- 
mand, and for prices that would compete with the markets of the North 
and West. The co-operative organization that I have in mind will be 
an indispensable asset to every community and will give immediate re- 
sults to all those who belong to it. It is especially designed for the 
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farmers and laboring classes who have been so long unorganized—an 
organization on a business and scientific basis for selling farm prod- 
ucts and buying supplies for the country home and farm. 


In order to have such an organization it is necessary to have first, 
a sufficient business locality; second, confidence in a co-operative or- 
ganization; and third, competent leadership. A great many failures 
heretofore have been due to the lack of sufficient business to warrant a 
co-operative marketing organization. When such an attempt is made 
with a limited amount of business development, the cost of operation 
usually exceeds the profit gained by private concerns, consequently the 
members lose faith in the organization and it fails. 


The approved plan to secure a sufficient business is to form contracts 
between farmers and their local associations, as in the successful Cali- 
fornia co-operative organizations, and in many others in central states. 
A good example would be the organized potato growers of Michigan 
and Minnesota. 


Next to a sufficient business comes confidence in the organization. 
Unless the farmers have confidence in a co-operative movement and put 
their shoulders together in sharing the burden and profit alike, it will 
not be a success. 

The third prerequisite is leadership, which I shall speak of later on. 

Let us consider some of the fundamental principles upon which a 
co-operative union is based. 

1. Restrict membership to patrons only. 

Limit ownership of capital. 

Fix the rate of interest on capital. 

Profits should go to members only. 

Each member to have only one vote. 
Co-operation on some special crop or industry. 


See eee 


Agree on a special and convenient locality. 


8. The membership must be legally binding, and not merely vol- 
untary. 


These principles are absolutely necessary in the foundation of a suc- 
cessful co-operative marketing system. We shall now consider, very 
briefly, each one separately. 


First, membership must be restricted to patrons only, who are will- 
ing to put their support into the organization and share the obligations 
as well as the profits. But every farmer should be a member. 


Second, the ownership of capital must be limited to a reasonable 
number of shares in order to prevent a few members from monopoliz- 
ing the business. The purpose of this organization must be to serve 
the masses of laboring humanity and not a few capitalists. 
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Third, a fixed rate of interest, say six percent, should be paid on 
the invested capital to prevent the co-operation from becoming a cor- 
poration. Each member should receive dividends in proportion to the 
amount of business he does with the organization. This is called pat- 
ronage dividend. 

Fourth, profits should go to members only. There is no justice in 
allowing non-members to share the profit, who are unwilling to give 
their support to the organization. When the operating expenses have 
been paid the profits should go in part to build up a reserve or sinking 
fund, partly for educational publicity, and the major portion dis- 
tributed, in cash, directly to the members. 

Fifth, each member should have only one vote regardless of how 
many shares he owns or how much capital he has invested. This enables 
all members to have an equal voice in controlling the organization. 

Sixth, emphasis on some special crop or industry would be the sim- 
plest form of co-operation and could be successful in a community 
where few crops are produced in commercial quantities. 

Seventh, agree on a special and convenient locality in order to cen- 
tralize the organization and specialize on the conditions peculiar to that 
specific locality and develop the crop or industry that is most desirable. 

Eighth, membership must be binding and not merely voluntary; if 
members are allowed to join and withdraw when they please there 
could be no organization, or else it would be subject to a panic at any 
time. Nobody would be responsible, there would be no obligation on 
anyone to bear the burden during a slump in business. For example, 
if some member saw that he could market a commodity through a local 
concern for a small profit more than the union was paying, he would 
simply withdraw for the time being, regardless of how much depended 
on his portion in completing a large shipment. Then when the organi- 
zation was paying higher prices he would join again. Such an irregu- 
lar state of affairs would be disastrous to the organization in its very 
infancy. Therefore it is absolutely necessary as a business policy for a 
co-operative market association to have co-operation in definite terms 
by all its members in order to be a successful enterprise. 

These principles constitute the foundation of a co-operative market- 
ing organization. The success of an organization of this nature depends. 
upon the loyal support of citizens who will thoroughly co-operate in 
buying and selling through the organization. 

To have loyalty and co-operative fellowship necessitates good leader- 
ship with operating efficiency as follows: 


. Qualified management. 

. Sufficient capital. 

Adequate business. 

Modern marketing methods. 
Standardized produce. 


Sum Yo hove 
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Qualified management is possibly the greatest factor in operating 
efficiency. A good manager must have (1) administrative ability, (2) 
power to analyze difficult situations and handle the problems with 
sound judgment, (3) initiative and a fair knowledge of the business, 
(4) ability to deal with employees and customers. Very few mana- 
gers meet these requirements; those who are qualified must be paid high 
prices, but they are cheaper in the end. 


Next in importance is sufficient capital. No organization can de- 
velop without a certain amount of financial resource. 


An adequate business is necessary because it is cheaper to buy in 
large quantities. 


Modern marketing methods are needed to secure the best prices 
available at the least expense of handling and transportation. 


Lastly, standardized produce is necessary to build up a sound and 
dependable marketing system. The produce must be of a standard 
quality, carefully graded and shipped. 


These are the fundamental principles and methods upon which suc- 
cessful co-operative marketing organizations are based and controlled. 
In communities where these principles and methods have been strictly 
adhered to the organizations have proven successful, but where part or 
all have been neglected they have invariably failed. 


The Buncombe County Farmers’ Federation 


I think the nearest approach to an ideal farmers’ co-operative or- 
ganization for the combined industries is in Buncombe county. The 
Farmers’ Federation is now in full operation on the Fairview siding 
near Biltmore. It is the first of its kind to be organized in the county. 
This organization has been under successful operation for about three 
years and is continually growing. The warehouse has been enlarged 
to twice its original capacity. A large frost-proof potato house has been 
built to store up potatoes in the fall until they find a good market and 
prices go higher. Six men and three large delivery trucks are employed 
to handle the business. The capital stock has already run up into the 
thousands. 


This organization is operated on principles and methods similar to 
those above mentioned, only the Federation is incorporated under the 
state laws, in the form of a stock company, with a capital of fifty thou- 
sand dollars divided into one thousand shares of fifty dollars each. The 
company elects a board of five directors each year, including a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. The federation is some- 
what complicated in that it deals with a large variety of industries and 
crops, such as potatoes, cabbage, butter, eggs, fruit, beef cattle, wood 
and lumber. The federation pays six percent interest on paid up stock 
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and five percent dividend on the business done by each stockholder, 
through the company. Also there is a great advantage in buying feed, 
fertilizer, and raw material in carload lots. The federation has re- 
cently ordered a carload of certified Irish cobbler seed potatoes. They 
are easily raised and very productive in Buncombe county. There are 
hundreds of carloads of Northern potatoes sold in the South each year. 
Buncombe can get a large portion of that Northern trade, save the con- 
sumer money, and develop an industry of great wealth by growing po- 
tatoes and marketing them through the federation. 


This farmers’ organization is rapidly spreading to other parts of the 
country. There are already five branch warehouses fully equipped 
and in operation. One is located at Craggy Station, another at Stony 
Knob near Weaverville. The other three are Fairview Siding, Fletcher, 
and Asheville. 


The federation is fortunate in having for its president James G. K. 
McClure, Jr., of Fairview, who is not only a good minister but a 
scientific farmer, diligent in business and a leader of men. The found- 
ing of this organization was due very largely to the efficient leader- 
ship of President McClure. 


The 1921 annual report of the business accomplished through ware- 
house No. 1 on the Fairview Siding, shows that $1,370.90 has been ac- 
credited to the stockholders, and $1,167.83 to surplus. The paid up stock 
on April 15, 1922, totaled $16,371.56. The total capital now invested 
is $19,586.74 and the total capital in use in the business is $41,388.50. 
The total paid in capital in use to operate the six warehouses is at pres- 
ent $125,000. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Since North Carolina is essentially a rural state with the country 
people sparsely settled in the open country regions, it follows that 
real community life is sadly lacking and the people are leaving the 
farm as a result. The once thrifty church and school are struggling 
to exist in the countryside. Old homesteads are dilapidated and de- 
serted. The once fertile fields are crudely cultivated by shiftless, rov- 
ing tenants. The remaining homes are isolated from the right sort of 
civilization, while illiteracy and superstition prevail or retard develop- 
ment. The six and one-half million farmers of the United States are 
competing with one another in crude methods of marketing their farm 
produce. Or so for the most part. The average farmer must go from 
door to door peddling his vegetables, fruits, butter, eggs, meat, and 
poultry or else sacrifice his produce to merchants at a ridiculously low 
price. The producer and consumer are both at a disadvantage under 
the operation of the Iron Law of Trade: which is, to keep consumers 
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and producers as far apart as possible, pass goods through as many 
hands as possible, charge customers as much as possible, and give pro- 
ducers as little as possible. 


If it is true that the inevitable law of supply and demand governs 
the shifting of population from the country to cities and towns, then 
why not develop the country communities into real live organizations 
and supply the necessary demands placed upon them?—build good roads, 
consolidated schools, attractive churches; organize social centers for 
all; develop modern markets through co-operation; and add some mod- 
ern conveniences to the home and farm that will make country life 
more attractive. 


Finally the underlying principles of a model country community 
must be, first, an organized system of agriculture that is adapted to 
the geographical location of the different communities, one which will 
enable farmers to own their own homes, till their own soil, and make a 
comfortable living among pleasant surroundings. 


Second, a properly developed system of co-operative farm enter- 
prises which will fulfill the economic requirements and thus give life to 
the community. 


Third, a carefully developed social center through which all the 
members of the community may satisfy their natural and wholesome 
desire for social and intellectual development. 


It is firmly believed that when country community life has been 
properly developed and its former dignity restored, not only will the 
present population be content to stay on the farm, but people from the 
over-crowded cities and towns will be drifting back to the country and 
North Carolina farmers will become the most progressive and liberty- 
loving agricultural people in the United States. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKTING 
E. O. Baum, Currituck County 


Is civilization here? Or is it just around the corner? It is here at 
the present time. At least we think it is in so far as we are able to see. 
Have we reached perfection? We know that we have not. If we had 
there would be no more wars, no more riots, and no more salt herring 
and corn bread for the farmer. 


We have attained civilization by striving for perfection. The glory 
and bigness of Ancient Greece was attained largely because when one 
leader was supplanted by another, he felt strongly the responsibility to 
be first as great a leader as the one he superseded, and then if possible 
to surpass him. He was able to be a greater leader only by first being 
as great. The decline of Greece was due to the failure on the part of 
the leaders to live up to this splendid tradition. 


With this brief introduction and background, we now turn our mind 
to the problems of the farmer, believing that they are problems that 
co-operative marketing will play a major part in solving. Before the 
farmer comes into his own—and when I say his own I do not mean any 
reflection on what he has accomplished—but before he comes into what 
is justly his own, he must fashion his ambitions after the manner of the 
Ancient Greek leaders. Not only every large landowner but the small- 
er one as well must look to the future with a firm determination to be 
as efficient, as hard working, and as well educated as his father. When 
he has accomplished this he will then be on the way to becoming a bet- 
ter man than his father. In so doing he will play an important part in 
the advancement of civilization. But if he does not take a good farm 
paper, does not go to an occasional farmers’ convention, does not plough 
on a rainy day when necessary, put up a new plank in his yard fence 
while waiting for his hired hands to hitch up the team, if he does not 
sit down on the door step and ask himself why he lost money on his 
cotton crop while Bill Jones right across the road planted on the same 
day and made five hundred dollars clear, he will be retarding, rather 
than aiding the progress of civilization. 


During the last hundred years the world as a whole has made de- 
cided advances in agriculture. The underlying principles of agriculture 
have not only been put into practice, but new principles of farm busi- 
ness have been worked out to successful conclusions. Inventions, bet- 
ter transportation, and the printing press have so stimulated the farm- 
ers that they are beginning to see on the horizon the realization of a 
long cherished dream. This cherished dream is united and prosperous 
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farmers the world over. Co-operative marketing when it becomes the 
rule will make this dream come true. There is indeed no other hope 
for the farmers of this state or this nation. 


What is co-operative marketing? It is the association of producers 
into marketing associations whose purpose it is, by efficient marketing, 
to make profitable the production of the product handled. We are con- 
cerned only with the producers of the soil. Co-operative marketing is 
not confined to some one single commodity, but can be employed in all 
kinds of products of agriculture, as potatoes, raisins, almonds, cotton, 
tobacco, livestock, animal products, and so on. Somewhere in the 
United States it has been worked out for almost all the important 
crops. The underlying principles of the Sapiro organizations are every- 
where the same. 

What the Principles Are 

First, the members must consist only of those individuals who pro- 

duce the crops. 


Second, each member is bound by contract to sell his product 
through the association for a period of years. 


Third, he must sell all of his crop through the association. 
Fourth, the association conforms to the requirements of the law. 


Fifth, only the most efficient experts obtainable are allowed to sell 
the crops and these men are not allowed to grow the crops. 


Sixth, the crop is graded by expert graders, and each member is 
paid according to the grade and quantity. 

Seventh, each member has to bear his pro rata part of the overhead 
expenses of the association. 

Eighth, the supply is not allowed to surpass the demand over a 
long period of time. 

The general principles need little explanation. The association is 
simply a modern corporation based on the best-known business prin- 
ciples combined with experience and loyalty. For the sake of abso- 
lute clearness, however, we will discuss briefly the above principles. 


First, the members must consist only of those individuals who pro- 
duce the crops. This is necessary because one of the weaknesses of 
human nature is a strong tendency to play with your own.dog more 
than with a neighbor’s baby. 


Second, each member is bound by contract to sell his product 
through this association for a period of years. This is intended for 
three classes of men, namely, the tender feet, the uneducated, and those 
who have not yet learned to pull together. Which class are you in? 
In a certain county in the eastern part of this state one of the im- 
portant crops is sweet potatoes. For a number of years the farmers 
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of this section have been trying to co-operate. They have always failed 
for some reason that could have been remedied. Last summer they 
made a more determined effort. They sold their potatoes on the basis 
of every man getting the same price per barrel. They hired a so- 
called expert to market their crop. They did not get the results ex- 
pected. Their contract called for one year only. They were dis- 
heartened and broke up. They not only failed to succeed but they hurt 
the co-operative marketing cause. It will now be much harder for them 
to join a real association. 

Third, each member is forced to sell his entire crop through the 
association. This is to prevent speculators from destroying the asso- 
ciation by offering temporarily high prices. 

Fourth, the association conforms to the requirements of the law 
and is a corporation. In California where co-operative marketing was 
first perfected in the United States, a certain percent—over fifty—of 
the growers of every product had to sign before the association would 
function. When the quota was reached a corporation was formed with 
the legal rights, powers, and principles of any other business corpora- 
tion. It can sue and be sued. It has the advantage of being able to 
borrow large sums of money when needed for operating expenses. It 
has directors who hire the best experts obtainable for the various duties 
of the association, and other qualifications of a legal corporation. 

Fifth, only the most efficient experts obtainable are allowed to sell 
the crops and these men are not allowed to grow the crops. Experience 
has proven that a grower does not know how to sell. Both growing and 
selling are important jobs and require much skill and experience. It 
was decided that in order to reap the largest possible profit in ratio to 
the expenditure, it would be necessary to employ at high salaries the 
most skilled sellers in the country. Also highly skilled graders are em- 
ployed to standardize the products. These men are not allowed any in- 
terest whatsoever in the crop. They are hired outright and if they are 
not satisfactory they are dismissed and replaced by other men. The 
slogan is to employ only the best men. 

Sixth, each crop is graded by expert graders and each producer is 
paid according to quality and quantity. Hoehandle Sykes has fifty bar- 
rels of half rotten and small potatoes which he puts up on the platform 
of the warehouse alongside of Spade Jones’s fifty barrels of big healthy 
potatoes. Sykes didn’t do as much work on his potatoes as Jones. 
Are they both going to get four dollars a barrel for them? They are 
not. Expert graders are going to grade the potatoes and if Sykes has 
one good barrel of potatoes in his lot he is going to get credit for it 
and be paid accordingly. If he does not think he has a fair deal, he is 
a unit in the association and has a right to kick. If his reputation is 
good he will be listened to. A man establishes his own reputation. 
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Seventh, each member has to bear his pro rata part of the over- 
head expenses of the association. There must be some overhead ex- 
penses. Just as every farmer has to have his own barn, his mule, his 
hoe, hayfork, plough, drag, harness, wagon, cart, and trucks, so must 
every association have its equipment. All these things are worked out 
by experts and the costs are minimum costs. Then there are the sala- 
ries of the officers, graders, experts, etc. All of this cost is pro rated 
among the members according to the amount of business done by each. 
If one man markets, say, ten barrels of potatoes and another only one, 
the first pays ten times as much to the support of the organization. 


Eighth, the supply is not allowed to surpass the demand over a long 
period of time. The world can use but so much cotton or so much to- 
bacco. There is a limit to all things. If it takes a quart of paint to 
cover the floor of your porch, you do not want two quarts, or three. 
The co-operative marketing associations of the various farm products 
employ men who study the markets of the world to find out the de- 
mand for the various products. These men have a chance to be accu- 
rate over a period of time. They are accurate because after all it is 
little more than simple mathematics. They make a thorough study of 
every available kind of essential statistics. On the other hand if in any 
one year they miss their guess on cotton, they have their own associa- 
tion warehouses where they store the surplus until the following year. 
These warehouses are insured and the banks are glad to loan money on 
any part of the crop which has not been sold. 


Mr. Farmer, it is up to you. For years America’s banking system 
was unsuited to agricultural needs. Feeble protests were made from 
time to time. As time moved on the inadequacy of the system forced 
our farmers to their knees repeatedly. Plans and ideas were put for- 
ward again and again only to be torn up again and again by petty poli- 
tics. Finally after years of distrust and narrow-mindedness the demo- 
cratic and republican parties let the famous Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 pass and the better element of both parties stood staunchly behind 
it. It has justly been called one of the supreme pieces of legislation of 
this country. 


At present we have a banking system that is far superior to any 
thing we dared call a banking system before 1914. The Federal Re- 
serve System of 1913, the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, and the In- 
termediate Credit Act of 1923 give agriculture adequate credit fa- 
cilities. 

Co-operative Marketing will be the answer to the farmer’s needs in 
marketing his crops and live stock, and just as true an answer to the 
farmer when it is adopted universally the country over as the Federal 
Reserve System was the answer to the banker’s cry. 
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STATE AID TO HOME OWNERSHIP 


D. E. Scarsoroucu, Richmond County 


From the time when man first comes into the world until he draws 
his last departing breath there is one thing that is always dearest to 
him. This one thing determines in a great measure the kind of life he 
is going to lead. It determines whether he is going to be of real service 
to humanity or whether he is going to be a burden upon those with 
whom he is associated. This one thing which is so dear to every man 
and which is such a controlling factor in our lives is home. A home of 
his very own brings out the most and best there is in him. He has pride 
in making that home what it should be. He loves it. He will not often 
do a thing to disgrace it and its occupants, and if he must defend that 
home he will fight for it to his last breath. 


But take the man who has no home and usually he will be a sorry 
contrast to the home owner. The homeless man has little to inspire 
him, nor does he commonly take an interest in the things that will build 
up the community in which he lives. He receives no real benefit from 
the improvements which go on about him because he is continually on 
the move and as a result he is in danger of being a sorry man, a worth- 
less citizen, with little real pleasure in life. To some of these men we 
can say, it is your own fault that you do not have a home, but to most 
of them if we are human we cannot help saying that they are the vic- 
tims of circumstances; for in 1910 the number of landless, homeless 
people in the United States numbered fifty-five millions. Of these, 
eleven and one-half million are farmers and their families, living on 
and cultivating lands which do not belong to them. Forty-four million 
are men in other occupations earning meager wages. In North Caro- 
lina fifty-two percent of all the dwellings in town and country are occu- 
pied by people who do not own them. North Carolina must bend her 
knee to twenty states that outrank her in the ratios of home ownership. 


Nor is this problem concerned with that of the negro alone, for in 
1920 we had 63,487 white farm tenants and 53,917 negro tenants. It 
is a problem of both whites and blacks alike. There are more than 
1,300,000 citizens in North Carolina today who are landless and home- 
less, in spite of the fact that there are twenty-two million acres of idle 
land in the state. 


In reviewing these facts the question arises, how did the land of 
the state get into the hands of the few? The answer is the same in all 
the states. A great part of the land sold by the thirteen original 
states went in large tracts to speculators. The federal government first 
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fixed the minimum area which could be sold at six hundred and forty 
acres, and made the time of payment so short that only the wealthy 
could buy. Later the amount was cut down to three hundred and twen- 
ty acres but the benefits were lost to the poor because settlers commonly 
lacked the money or could not secure the credit necessary to enable them 
to erect houses and begin cultivation. The restrictions on speculative 
buying were not made sufficiently rigid. As a result land settlements 
were made in a spirit of adventure. 

At the outset the main idea of the federal government in selling 
land was to obtain money to meet its running expenses. The easiest 
way to do this according to those in authority was to sell the land in 
large areas. Five million acres were sold in Ohio for sixty-six and two 
third cents an acre. One million and a half acres were bought by an 
Ohio company for one million dollars. Three and one-half million 
acres were sold to private speculators. Two million acres, including the 
spot where Cincinnati is located, were sold to one man. And so it was 
all over the country. 

From the end of the Civil War.to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the idea in many minds was to get public land into the hands of 
private speculators. The federal government had given the railroads 
an area almost as large as the German Empire. It granted to the states, 
for educational purposes and other purposes, over two hundred million 
acres. The railroads and the states wanted to turn these lands into 
money. It was believed that the private owner would develop them as 
a matter of self interest. No one realized that the control of the lands 
would give the government a great social opportunity. 

If you are not satisfied with the above statements as to how our 
lands became monopolized then consider the following figures. The 
original public domain consisted of one billion, seven hundred and two 
thousand acres of land, exclusive of Alaska. Out of this vast total 
741,702,365 acres have already been appropriated and 132,441,774 acres 
are reserved. In 1899, 591,345,953 acres were supposed to be vacant. 
These figures will not mean much to us until we go a step further. 
The Northern Pacific railroad grasped 57,920,000 acres of land on its 
lines and an additional 42,500,000 acres on its branch roads—a total 
of more than 100,000,000 acres. According to a 1913 bulletin of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor on the Lumber Industry, it is 
shown that of the 17,000,000 acres of land granted nearly fifty years 
ago to several then distinct corporations, as much as 13,888,000 acres, 
(or about 80 percent), is retained in a single ownership. This same 
bulletin states that sixteen men hold 47,800,000 acres. That three rail- 
roads hold enough land to give every adult male fifteen acres in the 
nine states where the lands are located. The upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan is held by thirty-two persons. One third of the state of Florida 
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is held by fifty-two timber lords. In Northwestern California seventy 
percent of the land is owned by six individuals. A British Land Com- 
pany owns three hundred thousand acres in Kansas. Lady Gordon and 
associates own two million acres in Mississippi. These figures show to 
us how the vast land areas of the United States have come into the 
hands of less than half the population. 


Let us glance again at the condition of North Carolina with her 
22 million acres of unimproved lands. Three-fourths of the entire state 
lies idle for farm purposes. There are 1,300,000 citizens of North Caro- 
lina without homes of their own. Three hundred thousand represent a 
farm population of the cropper type, meaning that they work for a 
small share of the crop which they raise. Forty-one and four-tenths 
percent of our farms were cultivated by tenants in 1900, forty-two 
and three-tenths percent in 1910, and in 1920 forty-three and five-tenths 
percent. 


Every day we hear the boast that North Carolina is a rich state, 
one of the leading states of the country. We may be rich in material 
ways but richness is not based entirely on things material. It is based 
on the character the individual develops out of life, his happiness, peace, 
and comfort. When North Carolina has 52.5 percent of her people un- 
able to live in homes of their own, she cannot boast of her wealth. In 
view of a stupendous fact like this, she cannot be said to be a wealthy 
state. A state in which more than one half of the population live in 
rented houses is boasting shamelessly when it claims to be a wealthy 
state. 


Since more than half the people of North Carolina are in the bonds 
of economic disadvantage, it is her duty to loosen those bonds if pos- 
sible and to let her people go free. It is time for her thinkers and lead- 
ers to study the methods of other countries that have solved the prob- 
lems of home ownership, to see what they have that we too might have. 
Of these countries Denmark has been and still is the outstanding 
leader. 


How Denmark Has Solved the Problem 


Less than one and a half centuries ago land in Denmark was held 
mainly in large estates. The small landowning farmer did not exist. 
The bulk of the land was cultivated by tenants. Now Denmark is a na- 
tion of small farms owned by the men who cultivate them. Tenancy 
has almost ceased to exist. This change has been brought about mainly 
by state aid to home ownership. It represents an effort by the state 
to stop the movement of labor away from the farms. This movement 
of young men and women from the country to the cities or to America, 
in such large numbers, constituted a serious national menace. The farm 
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laborer’s wages was in sorry contrast to the earnings of the artisan in 
the cities or to those of the countryman who had emigrated to the New 
World. His pay afforded no hope of his ever having a home of his own 
and as a result he began to leave his native land. 


To make the outlook more hopeful the State passed a law to help 
agricultural laborers to buy farms. This law was passed as an experi- 
ment. It was to be in effect for only five years. At the end of that 
period the results were so satisfactory that the law was continued for 
another five years and its scope broadened by an amendment which 
mads farms and loans larger. In 1909 the law was again amended so 
as to permit the purchase of larger farms and its operation extended 
for a third period of five years. Under the first law of 1899, twenty 
acres were the maximum area which a settler could buy, and some of 
the farms were as small as a fourth of an acre. Under the law of 1904 
the maximum was increased to thirty acres. In 1909 no maximum limit 
was placed on acres, but a limit of $1,800 was placed on the amount of 
money which the state could advance. In 1914 a minimum was put on 
the acreage. The state would no longer finance a farm of less than 
2.47 acres. The maximum amount of loans was raised to $4,432. Thus 
the law has shown a constant tendency to help finance farms of desira- 
ble acreage, and the yearly sums have grown as the nation has seen the 
benefits of the policy. 


Under the first act the settler was required to have one-fifth of the 
money required to pay for an improved farm. Later, when the size of 
the farm increased and the cost of the equipment became greater, the 
settler was required to pay only one-tenth of the cost of the equipped 
farm. Up to 1914 the settler paid each year three and one-half per- 
cent of the cost of the farm. Three percent was interest and one- 
half percent was an annual payment on the principal. In 1914 the rate 
of interest was increased to four percent. The government now pro- 
vides forty percent of the money out of current revenues and sixty per- 
cent is furnished by the State Land Bank. This bank can and does at 
times assign some of the loans to the Danish Mortgage Bank. It can 
sell its land bonds at par and the mortgage bank takes these loans at 
about 80 percent of their face value. The loss if any is small and it 
falls on the government and the state believes that the national benefits 
warrant it. 


At present the demand for farms is far beyond the supply, and as 
the government cannot provide the money needed, it is being more and 
more supplied by private credit banks. 


The plan of State Aid to Home Ownership has accompanied a sys- 
tem of co-operative marketing which enables the farmer to get the best 
price possible for his products. Then schools were established to teach 
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the farmers of Denmark how to get the most out of their ten or twenty 
acres. If it had not been for their co-operative creameries, co-operative 
bacon factories, and co-operative egg marketing associations, which 
enabled the man with five or ten acres of land to get a fair price for 
his small supplies, the movement to make people land owners in Den- 
mark would have failed. On the other hand if Denmark had remained 
the home of dissatisfied tenants and poorly paid farmers and farm 
workers, its co-operative associations, its farm schools, and the hopeful 
confident spirit that prevails throughout the land, would not exist. 


In Ireland 


In 1896 the Irish Land Purchase Act was passed. For many years 
before this act was passed the Irish tenant had been in revolt against 
the non-resident land owners. The government had attempted to end 
the disorder by a device similar to that adopted in Italy; that is, the 
government had fixed the rent and the conditions under which the ten- 
ant was to hold the land. But neither the tenant nor the landlord was 
satisfied with this. The tenant wanted the title to the land while the 
landlord wanted to sell it because he was denied the freedom of con- 
tract with the tenant. To solve the problem the government placed 
$500,000,000 in the hands of an estates commission to enable it to finance 
the transfer of all lands to its cultivators, and gave in addition $60,000,- 
000 to enable the tenants without money to pay one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price, which had to be paid in advance. The settler who buys 
Irish State Lands pays three and one-half percent a year on the pur- 
chase price—three percent interest, and one-half percent on the prin- 
cipal. This pays off the debt in sixty-eight and one-half years. 


The Irish land bill created a commission, with the power to appraise 
the large Irish states owned by absentee landlords, at their real and 
not their speculative value, plus a twelve per cent bonus; to cut them 
up into small parcels; to sell them to worthy farm tenants, giving some 
seventy years’ time in which to make small annual payments on the 
amortization plan, the deferred payments bearing but three percent in- 
terest. In addition to this the government made personal loans to 
peasants sufficient to cover the cost of stock and farm implements, also 
payable in small annual installments, bearing a minimum rate of inter- 
est. The government further furnished the various farm districts with 
farm advisers, trained graduates from agricultural colleges, who act as 
friends and advisers, and who offer scientific farm instruction to the 
peasants. 


As a political and social measure this act has been a remarkable suc- 
cess. In helping the Irish peasant to realize his desire to own his own 
farm, it has changed him from a reckless turbulent fellow into a thrifty 
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peaceful citizen, from a bad farmer to a good farmer. The Irish farm- 
ers have become good business men, second only to the Danes in the 
prices obtained in the English markets. Or so it was until Ireland 
blew up in revolt and civil war. 


Scotland 


From Ireland let us journey over to Scotland and see what is being 
done for the tenant farmer. In 1904 Scotland was experiencing much 
the same conditions that Denmark and Ireland were experiencing, be- 
fore relief came to the tenant farmers. Something had to be done in 
Scotland and that at once. As a result the Scottish Land Act was 
passed. This act did not provide for the purchase of land but created 
a Scottish Land Court which has power to take over estates, divide 
them into small holdings, and fix the conditions under which the hold- 
ings are to be occupied. The tenure of these small holdings differs 
from that of the small farms of Ireland. In Scotland the small holder 
is still a tenant of the owner of the soil, but removed from the sphere 
of private contract, and is therefore protected by the Land Court from 
the neglect or greed of the landlord. The right of the tenant to occupy 
improved land was made secure so as to justify him in erecting better 
buildings, employing better farm methods, and making the best possi- 
ble use of the land. The main business of the land court since its crea- 
tion has been to reduce rents. Under the Act of 1911 if a landlord 
fails to provide the tenant with buildings needed for proper uses, the 
tenant can go to the land court and be given the status of an owner; 
that is, he can be given orders to carry the improvements himself and 
the owner is not allowed to charge him rent on the improvements that 
he has made on the land. 

The board that administers the Land Act in Scotland has a fund of 
$100,000,000 a year with which to lend money for improvements or to 
buy land. 

When it began its work in 1912 there were 1,700 applications for 
farms and at the end of the year over 5,000, and about one-half of the 
applicants wanted farms of more than twenty-five acres. The members 
of the Scotch Land Board in their latest report state that the Land Act 
is a great aid to the nation. In giving secure tenure to small holdings 
it brings into cultivation land which otherwise would be used only for 
pasture. The Board maintains, however, that unless the law be broad- 
ened young men and women will continue to emigrate to the colonies 
rather than endure agricultural conditions at home. 


In Australia 
Perhaps the country which has done more for its landless people 
than any other, Denmark excepted, is Australia. She like other coun- 
tries was facing the serious problem of farm tenancy. She has ad- 
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mirably come to the rescue of the tenant. The Australian plan is out- 
lined below and has been in operation successfully for a number of 
years. The conditions of land purchase are as follows: Payments 
for land were to extend over a period of thirty-three and one-half 
years, or a less time if the settlers desire. The interest on delayed pay- 
ments was to be four and one-half percent. Payments were amortized, 
the annual payment of one and one-half percent on the principal mak- 
ing a total yearly payment of six percent; the payments were made 
semi-annual, there being sixty-three of these payments. 


Parties could apply for more than one allotment and were advised 
to make a first, second, and third choice. Applicants had to be at least 
eighteen years of age. A cash payment of three percent had to be 
made on a farm or farm worker’s allotment at the time of purchase and 
ten percent payment had to be made on the cost of a house built by 
the state. The state could advance up to $1,250 on the building of a 
home on a farm, or up to $500 to help pay for a home on a farm work- 
er’s allotment. Anyone having a farm worker’s allotment was re- 
quired to complete a house worth at least $1,500 within the first year 
and to have the allotment inclosed by a fence within two years. Actual 
residence on each allotment was required within six months, but the 
residence on the farm of the wife or children over eighteen years of 
age was considered the same as personal residence. The purchaser of 
a farm allotment was not permitted to transfer, assign, mortgage, or 
sublet his allotment within the first six years after purchase without 
the consent of the commission. Buyers of farms or farm worker’s allot- 
ments were permitted to pay the whole or any part of the purchase 
money at any regular payment period. A deed to the land, regardless 
of the time of purchase, could not be issued until twelve years after 
the date of purchase. 


Under this system the Australian Government bought farms for its 
people, put them in condition for farming, gave thirty days’ time for 
inspection, and then sold them to the settlers on the above conditions. 
It even went so far as to build their houses for them, plant their first 
crop, and furnish all necessities. The result is that happiness prevails 
among the tenant farmers of Australia, for every industrious tenant 
now has an opportunity to rise into ownership. 


California 


Coming nearer home we find that one of our sister states, California, 
has realized the necessity for helping her landless, homeless people. 
This is the only American state which has attempted to solve this great 
problem by means of the settlement plan. California sent delegates 
to Italy, England, Ireland, Australia, and Scotland to study their plans 
of state-aid to home ownership. When the commission came back to 
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California it was decided to follow the Australian plan. In 1917 the 
legislature of California passed an act providing for an appropriation 
for the purpose of buying large estates to be sold to worthy citizens 
in small units on the thirty-six-year payment plan. A board was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, consisting of men who knew how to main- 
tain a business undertaking in a state of solvency. The legislature ad- 
vanced the board $260,000. Of this amount ten thousand was for pre- 
liminary expenses and was not to be paid back to the state treasury; 
but the $250,000 is a loan to be repaid in fifty years with four percent 
interest. With this money the board bought sixty-three hundred acres 
of land in Butte county. This tract had been a part of a Spanish land 
grant and for twenty years it had been held by non-resident owners. 
One tract of 2,359 acres was paid for in full, and the other tract of 
3,680 acres was bought on time. One-tenth the purchase price was paid 
in the latter case; the remainder was to be paid for by the State Com- 
mission in semi-annual payments extending over twenty years. The to- 
tal cost of all the land was $542,610. When the board had made the 
first payment on one tract and full payment for the other and had paid 
the expenses of the examination of the tracts offered, there was $50,000 
of the original fund left with which to finance the development. This 
amount would not build the needed irrigation works. More money was 
required for this and for helping to improve farms. So a loan of $125,- 
000 was secured from the Federal Land Bank. Though the loan was 
made to an association of settlers the money was turned over to the 
board. On the bank loan the settlers pay five and one-half percent in- 
terest and have thirty-four and one-half years in which to repay the 
principal. After having the rights of the various settlers to irriga- 
tion settled, the board made the land ready for settlement. It hired 
and bought teams and implements and put them to work leveling and 
seeding some land to alfalfa, and plowing and planting other land in 
grain. It secured a foreman who is an expert at preparing fields for 
irrigation. When in May, 1918, the water-right agreement was signed, 
the soil map completed, and the farm boundaries fixed, the board had 
spent nearly $30,000 preparing land and putting in crops. It was able 
to offer settlers ready-made farms. On some of these one crop of al- 
falfa had been cut and three others could be cut before the season ended. 
On others grain crops were ripening. 


Farms with growing crops looked good to would-be settlers. When 
they looked at the growing grain and alfalfa fields they saw a prompt 
income in sight, feed for their stock, money coming in to help meet the 
large expenses for improvements. On this land made ready for crops 
they could begin to farm. 

When the board looked into the question of what was needed to 
make the new farms an opportunity rather than a temptation, they 
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came to the conclusion that the chief need was judicious care in the 
selection of settlers. The board realized that success would be impos- 
sible if men who did not have a real liking for farm life and a willing- 
ness to do the necessary work were permitted to become settlers. It 
therefore spared no effort in finding out the plans of those seeking 
land and whether or not they were likely to succeed. . 


When the first farms were ready for settlement at Durham in 
Butte county, notice was given by the press and by postcard to those 
who had applied for farms. Thirty days were given for inspection. All 
applications received until the closing hour were placed on an equal 
footing. Each person who applied for a farm filled out a blank form 
which was designed to show what had been his past experience. In it, 
the applicant stated his capital and told his plans for improving and 
cultivating the farm. He was allowed to specify the amount and kind 
of help desired. Often there were several applicants for the same farm. 
The board through this advance information was able, as a rule, to 
form a correct estimate of the character, judgment, experience, and in- 
dustry of the applicants. This settlement in California has proved to 
be a great success. 

After the settlers had been placed on their respective farms they 
were not left to root-hog-or-die, but the board appointed a foreman of 
the settlement. He was not only the director of each settler but the 
adviser of each settler, even in personal matters. He was a friend of 
everybody in the colony. The settlers of course had to buy stock, cat- 
tle, hogs, etc., for their farms, but they were not allowed to buy just 
anything. The board went to the best of the dealers in improved stock, 
bought high-bred animals, and sold them to the settlers as cheaply as 
they could have bought scrub stock. Particular pains were taken to 
see that each animal came up to the standard. Holstein cows were pur- 
chased, and other animals of a similar standing in the animal world. 
As a result when the settlers had cows, pigs, chickens, eggs, and milk 
to sell they got top price for them, for their produce was the best on 
the market. As a result the settlers are making money on their ani- 
mal products. But the board did not stop at this. They organized 
a co-operative selling organization and a co-operative buying agency 
which enabled the settlers to get the best price for their products on 
any market and to secure their needs at the lowest price. Community 
centers were organized, schools were built in which farming is stressed, 
and churches which serve the community interests. In short the colony 
out in Butte county, at Durham, California, is a farm colony. They 
have their community hall where every week they hold community 
meetings for community discussions, lectures, and innocent recreation. 
The old as well as the young turn out. As a result there is life and 
liveliness in the colony. The people are happy, industrious, and look- 
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ing hopefully into the future. They have something to live for. They 
are neighborly, and if one of them has bad luck, say a barn burned 
down, the other settlers gather together and rebuild it for him free of 
cost. Conditions such as these and a spirit such as this will be the 
salvation of any state and the redemption of many a tenant farmer. 


The above project is now three years old and instead of costing the 
state money, the board could now turn back into the state treasury a 
profit of $180,000 above the interest already paid the state for the use 
of its capital. The board, however, instead of paying this money back 
to the state, will use it for additional community improvements. 


It has been suggested that farm syndicates would afford a solution 
of the tenant farmer problem. California has proved that this method 
will not accomplish anything in the way of helping the tenant farmer. 
These companies are in business for making money; they give short 
terms and charge a high rate of interest. When a person comes to mis- 
fortune they do not bear with him, perhaps because they have obliga- 
tions of their own to meet. 


Canada 


Quoting from The Saturday Evening Post of October 28, 1922: 
“Canada in order to meet the expected influx of immigrants has de- 
vised a land settlement plan. Careful surveys of three provinces have 
indicated that some ten million acres of good grain land lie untilled 
within ten miles of a railroad. A colonization association has been 
formed, financial support has been secured by subscriptions throughout 
Canada, and it is stated that the Dominion Government and the govern- 
ment of England have pledged adequate financial support. 

“The central idea of colonization lies in a plan of finance. The 
immigrant is to purchase his land, and the conditions of payments are 
fixed and made liberal. Assuming that a quarter section is priced at 
$3,200, one-tenth of this sum or $320 must be paid down on purchase. 
During the following two years no payments are due for interest or 
amortization. Beginning with the third year and extending through 
the twenty-nine further years, the sum due annually is $234.34. When 
these twenty-nine annual payments are completed the land is paid for. 

“A plan is also made for aid in the selection of land, seed, animals, 
and implements. Canada has had sufficient experience in the problems 
of wheat farmers operating on insufficient experience and capital to be 
fully aware of the necessity of so conducting the affairs of new immi- 
grants as to protect them from exploitation and from bankruptcy con- 
tingent on crop failure. 

“The land settlement plan, as announced, represents a distinct ad- 
vance on the scheme of individual settlement of homesteads by which 
our frontier states were populated. 
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“Americans are naturally interested in this proposition because of 
the frank efforts that are being made by the Canadian organization to 
secure settlers from the United States. For example, land agents in the 
United States are to be paid one dollar per acre taken up by settlers 
secured by them. The prospect of gain through increase in land values 
is being held before the eyes of the American farmers who are assumed 
to be dissatisfied with conditions here. This means to the student of 
American rural life that urban industries beckon to our farmers from 
one side, while Canadian land promoters beckon to them from the other 
side.” 


Considering the above facts, the problem presented to the United 
States, to North Carolina, and every other state, is how to help their 
tenant farmers. 


How This Can Be Done in North Carolina 


‘In offering suggestions whereby North Carolina may aid at least a 
portion of her 1,300,000 homeless citizens and especially her 118,000 
tenant farmers, to move into the ownership of her 22,000,000 idle acres 
of land, I propose: 


1. That each worthy applicant in North Carolina be allowed a maxi- 
mum number of acres, say 200 acres, to be taxed at its true value, with 
improvements exempt or paying a low rate. On these two hundred 
acres there are to be two rates of taxation, a low tax for land under 
cultivation, and a higher rate on land not in cultivation. This would 
prevent a man from buying land for speculation, and holding it out of 
use for speculative purposes. After he has paid for his two hundred 
acres, let him be still more heavily taxed on further land purchases. 
If the writer understands the tax section of our Constitution, it is that 
so long as any class of property is taxed alike any amount of tax may 
be levied on that class. We would suggest that the taxes on all land 
above two hundred acres be so high that no man could afford to hold 
it for speculation. If this plan were followed up, within a few years 
land sharks in North Carolina would be a thing of the past, land values 
would decrease, and the lands of our state would become more equably 
distributed. 


North Carolina should deal a death blow to the land monopoly in 
the state. Few of these monopolists have acquired their huge tracts of 
land through their own initiative. Their lands have usually been handed 
down from generation to generation, all the time increasing in value and 
going on the tax books at a value which would be an insult to the 
owners if offered to them as a purchase price. These people are not on 
aid to the state, nor to the community in which they live. They would 
be the present-day aristocrats. They are a menace if they are stand- 
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ing in the way of home and farm ownership by any one worthy man 
among her thirteen hundred thousand landless citizens. 


The present methods of taxation are unjust. They give the owner 
of land no incentive to increase its value by making improvements. For 
every time he improves his land the state proceeds to impose a penalty 
in the form of taxes and at the same time allows the land shark by his 
side to hold acres upon acres without improving them, and to pay per- 
haps no more tax on ten unimproved acres than the industrious owner 
pays on his one. There is no sort of justice in such a system of taxa- 
tion. On the contrary it perpetuates the feudal condition of land 
monopoly by the few and land orphanage for the many. Our solution 
would do away with this condition. 


2. It is suggested that we try some form or forms of State-Aid to 
Home Ownership, adapted to our needs from the success of Denmark, 
California, Canada, and Australia. Any one of these successes would 
be an improvement upon our present planless condition. The state 
should buy up the land in large tracts and parcel it out to landless men 
and give them long-term loans on it, the land to be paid for on the 
amortization plan. The state should make it possible for a man to 
own his home even if he cannot make more than a small first payment. 
When the lands have been sold and colonized the state should give the 
people direction in farming, supervise the purchase of stock, planning 
their houses, etc., as in California, Australia, and other countries. No 
speculators should be allowed. Actual residence should be required on 
the land. ; 


3. This should be followed up by co-operative buying and marketing 
under the control of the colony. Without a ready market to secure top 
prices for the farmer’s products the system will be handicapped. He 
should be enabled to buy his supplies at the cash market price and sell 
his products at the best market prices. This has been done in Cali- 
fornia, Denmark, Australia, and other countries mentioned, and it has 
proved to be the salvation of the colony plan. 


Canada offers to us the best method for settling individual farmers 
in widely scattered farmsteads, instead of promoting country com- 
munity life and co-operative enterprise. 


North Carolina should give her landless and homeless multitudes a 
chance to own homes on her vast area of idle acres. She may boast 
that she is a democratic state, a state of wealth, a state of prosperous 
and happy citizens, but until her landless multitude is offered a fair 
chance to become home-owning citizens, she will boast in vain. 
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STATE AID TO FARM OWNERSHIP 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


P. S. RanpotpH, Buncombe County 


After having given the subject of State-Aid to Farm Ownership 
considerable time and thought I am of the opinion that were we allotted 
much more time only the essential details could be covered in the single 
hour of the North Carolina Club session. It is a subject that affects 
economic and social conditions in the state and in the South as proba- 
bly none other does. Some of the best developed countries of the world 
have busied themselves for years with promoting home and farm own- 
ership, and they still find obstacles to overcome and changes to make in 
their plans. So we can hardly hope to discuss such a subject thor- 
oughly in so short a time. Only the most important points will be 
brought to your attention and emphasized for your consideration. 


We are justly proud of the wonderful progress our state has made 
in various ways. The programs of education, highway construction, 
and public health are but a beginning. Yet those in authority have 
realized that they are all important, or rather, the necessary starting 
point, in other lines of progress. 


It will be necessary to go into a brief historic sketch of our agri- 
culture in order that we may fully understand the causes of the present 
landless condition of some thirteen hundred thousand of our people. 
Also by comparison with some nations operating state-aid policies I 
shall endeavor to prove conclusively that such a plan in North Carolina 
would be of decided benefit to the entire state. 


Agriculture Before the War 


Contrary to general belief, agriculture in the South before the war 
was concerned largely with food and feed production. Practically all 
farms were self-sufficing in the standard crops. There were no large 
meat packing plants, no clothing factories, canneries, etc., to turn to for 
supplies. A start towards supplying the finished products had been 
made, but owing to many causes the industries were unable to satisfy 
the markets. The farmer had of necessity to produce and finish his 
own food and clothing, and this was done to a great extent on the 
farm. 


Cotton and tobacco were grown to a considerable extent in North 
Carolina but until the invention and perfection of manufacturing ma- 
chinery, both for cotton and tobacco, these crops did not reach a very 
high level of production. Tobacco was grown in a few counties along 
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the Virginia border at first and after the war began to spread into 
other areas. Cotton was produced for the most part along the counties 
bordering the South Carolina line. 


Slave labor was used a great deal, but until the invention of the 
cotton gin in 1793, and the perfection of manufacturing machinery later, 
it was of little importance. These inventions and improvements com- 
pletely changed agriculture over the entire South. The increased de- 
mand required more labor so we turned our attention to slavery. And 
from this time until the beginning of the war slave traffic continually 
grew larger and larger and finally plunged the nation into the Civil 
War. Yet when our attention was of necessity turned to cash crop pro- 
duction after the war, we continued for many years to satisfy the 
home needs in foods and feeds. 


After the War 


At the close of the war economic and social conditions were most 
distressing. Returned soldiers and the recently freed slaves were met 
on every hand by unemployment, a lack of cash, and general disquiet 
and disorder. There was no law or order it seems and naturally there 
would be little business prosperity. It became evident that something 
must be done that would allow the restoration of agriculture and busi- 
ness in general. 


European markets were calling for the raw products we could 
raise and they were willing to pay good prices. But we could not pro- 
duce because of the lack of cash operating capital. So at this time, the 
Supply Merchant and the Crop Lien System came into being. Under 
this system of credit, security is taken in the form of a lien on the crop 
that is to be planted. Landlords and tenants generally get their returns 
in shares of the cash crops prdouced. The merchant supplies food and 
clothing on credit to the tenant farmer and at the harvest collects in 
full. The ancient system still exists and produces fully two-thirds of 
the cotton and tobacco grown in the South today. It allows a large 
part of our farming population to remain in the country and to have 
a chance to make a living. That is about all that can be said for the 
farm tenancy system. 


It was hoped that by the legalizing of this system the people who 
wanted to remain on the farms would be given a chance to accumulate 
some wealth and make a new beginning. But instead it has made eco- 
nomic slaves of both whites and blacks. The tenants involved in this 
type of credit are tied hand and foot to the merchant and the landlord. 
Politically they are free, but in an economic sense they are slaves and 
will remain so as long as the system is in vogue. 
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Since the beginning, landlords and merchants have been busy learn- 
ing the tricks of their trade. They know how to guard against losses 
through crop failure and through dishonest croppers, and they know 
how to realize the best profits on their investment, which is all good 
business. But when the honest have to pay for the losses caused by the 
trifling and dishonest, it is apparent that something is seriously 
wrong. Unusually high interest rates must be charged to cover these 
losses—around 40 percent a year in certain areas surveyed in North 
Carolina. So we have the tenant producing little and paying all of it 
out to the various overlords for rent and interest charges. He can 
accumulate nothing, on the contrary he only goes further into debt. 
All in all, the system tends to increase tenancy, non-church membership, 
illiteracy, and other social and economic ills too numerous to mention. 
These are only a few of the problems we must face immediately or see 
our present agriculture pass into a far worse state than prevails in 
some other sections of America. 


The tenant buys provisions at credit, prices; never knows the extent 
of his indebtedness, pays extortionate interest charges, and has no 
choice in the crops he will plant. He becomes careless and dependent 
and often dishonest in his dealings with others. 


So in spite of any arguments that may be found we can easily see 
that it is the great landless and homeless mass of agricultural workers 
whom we must assist in some way. They produce a vast amount of 
wealth each year and they form a very large part of the population, but 
they are so bound to their employers that they are helpless to help them- 
selves. The problem then seems to be to give them very material help 
and at once. 


The development of educational institutions, churches, and public 
health education is held back by our roving, instable, illiterate tenant 
classes, both in our cities and farm regions. We can make headway 
only after years of work on some essential point. At the present time 
all would be very simple and we could keep pace in progress with the 
rest of the world if only intelligence were universally diffused. An 
efficient program of aid rendered by the state will give more help than 
any other one thing today. What has been proven in other nations of 
the world is absolutely possible in principle in the State of North 
Carolina. 


Some comparisons with other nations operating land settlement 
policies will give a very clear idea of the work and will show well 
enough our rating as an agricultural state. Denmark, a little state of 
over three million people and about seventeen thousand square miles in 
area, has proved beyond a doubt, the possibilities and benefits to be 
derived from sensible state aid. 
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Denmark is very densely settled, with about 195 inhabitants to the 
square mile. The farms are naturally small. And yet, she exported 
over $250,000,000 worth of surplus agricultural wealth in 1923. The 
average Danish farm feeds itself and then exports nearly eleven hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of wealth per year. The average North Carolina 
farm produces less than that amount yearly and our farmers buy from 
other states and countries most of the foods and feeds they need. 


There are 250,000 farms in Denmark. Of this number 180,000 are 
less than 40 acres in size, 133,000 less than 13 acres, and 68,000 less 
than one and one-half acres in size. But she produces enough to live on 
and exports surpluses amounting to a quarter billion dollars annually. 
These facts will doubtless cause many to wonder wherein lies the dif- 
ference. The answer lies in the fact that Denmark is a land of home 
owners and that her farms are operated by the owners on a food-and- 
feed basis. 

Over 50 years ago this little country began studying the needs of her 
rural people. They were supposedly ruined by the Napoleonic wars, all 
the rich provinces were taken from her, she was left with only a few 
fertile islands and a little peninsula of sand bars and indifferently good 
soils. Necessity, as is the rule, forced her people to take some definite 
action. The situation was studied and education was found to be the 
first step in a long list of needs. So they passed laws in 1812 calling 
for a universal system of compulsory education for young and old alike. 
Then when this effort at education was well under way the discovery 
was made that the population was not stable, there was a lack of pride 
or combined effort in the communities. This was caused, they said, by 
a large percent of tenancy. Immediately, efforts were made to help 
the worthy to procure farms and homes. Absentee owners were taxed 
and forced to sell their large estates. The State entered the Land 
Settlement business on a large scale. Almost as soon as this legislation 
was put into effect there was a decided stabilization and the whole na- 
tion set to work at the problems of co-operative farm enterprise. Edu- 
cation and co-operation were developed to a degree of efficiency that 
was undreamed of before. Illiteracy was reduced to a very low rate. 
Today only the feeble-minded in Denmark are illiterate. Everyone took 
advantage of the school systems. Progress was rapid in all lines. The 
state even made loans to farmers for the purpose of travel through 
other rural districts in the hope that they would find something of bene- 
fit. Imagine such proposals as these being made in the legislature in 
this state today! 

Co-operative enterprise began to grow by leaps and bounds. Today 
it extends from help in buying a farm on through production, prepara- 
tion, and the marketing of the finished product. All this in a country 
that was seventy-five years ago in dire despair and with high rates 
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of illiteracy and tenancy. The reason is that the people helped them- 
selves, the people rule in Denmark, and the Danish farmer is in power 
in politics. This work began over fifty years ago and they are still 
busy with the job. 


In England, Canada, Italy, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, and 
here in the United States, in California, land settlement boards are 
busy helping the landless tenant to become a land owner. These coun- 
tries have realized the importance of having as large a part of the popu- 
lation as possible permanently settled in homes of their own. They real- 
ize that upon the prosperity of the farmer depends the prosperity, in a 
large way, of the nation. And they are doing all that they can to help. 


Necessity for Aid in North Carolina 


In North Carolina forty-three and five-tenths of the farmers are 
tenants. There are about 22 million acres of idle land in the state. 
Largely it is land that is held out of productive uses for a speculative 
rise in value. The owners will not allow improvements put upon it as 
it would increase taxes. So it just remains there doing nothing, year 
in and year out. Often it is held by non-resident owners who have 
only a speculative interest in the land and in the community. They wait 
for improvements on adjoining land and reap the harvest in the en- 
hanced value of their own holdings. Our tax laws allow this practice, 
rather they encourage it. 


Of course there are numerous ways of helping the tenant class. Of 
these, education, organization, new tax laws, elimination of the present 
lien law, and an efficient land settlement policy are the most important. 
However all will of necessity have to receive due consideration in the 
very near future. But the greatest need today is the helping of the 
landless tenant into ownership. When this is done the other needs will 
soon take care of themselves as the home owner will not be satisfied 
until he is receiving his proper share of the consumer’s dollar. He will, 
as in other countries, move into the game of farming as a business, 
study his needs and work out remedies in his own way. I do not wish 
to leave the impression that the farmer wants a monopoly or a corner 
on food and feed supplies; he wants only his just reward. 


The system of aid used in California has received much favorable 
comment. Briefly their system is the creation of a land settlement 
board with power to buy and prepare land for settlement, and to sell 
this land to worthy people who want to become land owning farmers or 
farm workers. There are certain conditions which buyers must meet 
before they can settle. They must have had satisfactory experience in 
some phase of farming. They must be able to provide a small initial 
payment, their characters must be good, and they must show the board 
that they are likely to succeed. It is generally customary for the farm- 
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er to supply the initial payment of one-tenth the purchase price to 
prove his good faith. This clause is found to bring a better class of 
workers to the settlements. The remaining nine-tenths of the pur- 
chase price is supplied by the board from their funds and is paid back 
by the farmer in small annual, or semi-annual, equal payments. The 
amortization scheme of payments is used. 


California has given every possible help to the settlers. They were 
supplied with experts in various lines who gave them the benefit of 
specialized knowledge. Pure-bred stock was bought in car-load lots at 
cash prices and sold to the settlers at cost. Extra loans were even made 
to insure pure-bred stock on all the farms. Farm machinery was pur- 
chased in large orders and thereby large savings were made. In fact, 
organization was utilized in almost every detail of the work and today 
success is theirs. 


The board’s efficiency and sincere desire to help has had much to do 
with the success of the scheme. Here seems to be the general cause of 
the failure of most of the private colonization schemes—they are too 
anxious to make a large return on the investment and have no time or 
money with which to give assistance. 


It will be seen at a glance that the bulk of our tenants would re- 
ceive little help from the above stated plan. The lack of cash to make 
the initial payment would eliminate them from the start. But where 
the desire is strong enough there can always be found a way to help. 
In one country the government buys land and rents it to capable farm- 
ers for periods of thirty-three and sixty-six years. The rent is a fair 
one, enough to pay interest on the investment and all costs in the opera- 
tion of the plan. If at the expiration of the lease on the land the farm- 
er wants to buy, he can do so. Or he can renew the lease by having 
the land revalued. At death the leasehold can be willed to his heirs. 
In this plan the tenant has a chance to accumulate some little wealth 
and eventually move into ownership. There can be little doubt but that 
such an act would be of immense value to the state and to the in- 
dividuals. 


Dr. Frederic C. Howe makes the statement, “If the farmer gives up 
a great part of his produce to the landlord, or if it is taken by specu- 
lators, middlemen or others, agriculture is bound to decay.” For proof 
of this statement we may glance around North Carolina, or at the South 
in general. Or yet more, look at the sad state of agriculture in the 
New England states. 


Here in North Carolina, with the wide variety of soils and climates, 
there is an untold future for agriculture and agricultural industries. It 
is highly improbable that a state, developing as rapidly as this one is 
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today, will sit still and see the future endangered further by a restless 
and unstable tenant population, when the problem has a practical solu- 
tion within reach. 
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FARM OWNERSHIP IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


ANpDREW JoYNER, JR., Guilford County 


As a preface to this discussion I would offer an apology to the dirt 
farmers of North Carolina. Within recent years it has become the pre- 
vailing fashion for editors, preachers, teachers, and politicians, while 
comfortably reclining in cushioned chairs and at a safe distance from 
field and plow, to advise the farmer in learned fashion as to the proper 
methods of operating his farm. Little wonder that the farmer pays 
slight heed as he peacefully proceeds in the even tenor of his way. 

It has become evident to everyone, however, that all is not well in 
our rural sections. It may be interpreted as a healthy symptom that 
the agitation for improved conditions is coming from without, rather 
than from within the affected area. This evident desire to render so- 
cial and economic justice to a large and significant class of our popu- 
lation may be construed as an awakening of civic consciousness. 


It must also be apparent that the vocation of farming is not suf- 
ficiently profitable for those who are engaged in that basic industry. 
Furthermore, instead of offering hope for improvement, the facts indi- 
cate that the general trend is gradually yet surely downward. 


Farmers who own their land are pulling up and moving to town. 
Tenants and croppers, whenever they are able to become liberated 
from the shackles of debt, are joining their brothers and cousins in the 
industrial centers. The lure of the white lights and city comforts is not 
entirely responsible for this constant migration from rural to urban 
communities. Once North Carolina proudly boasted of her preponder- 
ant rural population; in this year of grace and agricultural despond- 
ency it must be realized that unless the present trend is checked that 
boast will shortly become an idle one. 


During the decade from 1910 to 1920 there was an increase of 22 
percent in mortgage debts on farm lands in North Carolina. Within 
the same period there was a decrease in the percent of farmers who 
owned their farms. During these brief years the number of tenant and 
cropper farmers increased by 11,000. The census of 1920 estimated 
the total farm population in North Carolina at 1,400,000 persons, while 
approximately one-half of this number were tenants and croppers. The 
landless whites in the farm population outnumber the landless negroes 
by almost 50,000, and the situation is increasingly a white man’s problem. 
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In North Carolina, as in other states, the percentage of home own- 
ers varies with the productivity of the soil. The more fertile a region, 
the less chance for home ownership by the tillers. Dare, Alleghany, 
Carteret, Watauga, and Wilkes lead all other counties of this state in 
percentage of home owners, while Wilson, Halifax, Greene, Edgecombe, 
and Scotland stand at the foot of the column. In Dare county 91.4 
percent of the entire population are home owners. In Scotland county, 
one of the richest and most favored spots in all Tarheeldom, 77.8 per- 
cent of the citizens are homeless and landless. Truly has it been said 
that “This is Christendom’s cruelest paradox.” 


It is estimated that one-third of the croppers and tenants shift from 
here to there with the passing of each year. They scratch the soil, 
rob its fertility, and never consider the tomorrow. Neither the ten- 
ants nor the freeholders are benefited by these frequent migrations. They 
prohibit the formation of social ties, community pride, co-operative en- 
deavors, and civic virtue. It is an acknowledged fact that the churches 
are losing their rural influence and this problem is a direct challenge 
to Christian leadership in North Carolina. 


The very nature of the relation between landlord and tenant tends 
toward detrimental results. Owners of farm lands are human. Own- 
ership without profits is void of all attractions and it is but natural 
that farm owners favor crops that will produce tangible, accessible 
profits for them. It is entirely apparent that tenantry tends to a con- 
centration on money crops and a neglect of food crops, meat and milk 
production. The harmful effects of this concentration are manifold. It 
means the outgo of vast sums of money for the importation of every 
variety of food. Moreover and most important, it means under-nour- 
ished men, women, and children. During the recent war North Caro- 
lina suffered the disgrace of having a larger percentage of her youths 
rejected for service on account of mal-nutrition than any other state 
of the Union. The total percentage of rejections for all reasons in this 
state was 4.23 for every 1,000 examined, while the percentage for the 
whole nation was little more than half that figure, or 2.66 out of every 
1,000. Such a situation should be deplored anywhere, but it is especially 
to be deplored in a state so God-favored as ours. 


Unless this growing menace to our agricultural, social, and economic 
development be checked, it is easy to perceive consequences of a grave 
and serious nature. Rural and urban tenancy in the light of all sacred 
and profane history, represent the antipodes of wealth, ease, extrava- 
gance and the luxuries of nations, finally proving to be the ‘borers in’ 
which have destroyed cities, governments, and empires. Society must 
aid in the process of climbing the ladder that leads from tenancy to 
ownership. 
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The number and nature of the remedies that have been offered indi- 
cate that the situation has been recognized as a present-day problem 
and that it is receiving consideration. Let us consider, with as much 
brevity as circumstances permit, the nature of these proposals. 


1. Land Nationalization. This proposal is the most far-sweeping 
and radical that has been offered. The scheme would vest title to all 
land in the community with its utilization to be directed by the state. 
This plan is now being tried out in Russia, where the land law provides 
for “abolishing all private property rights in land, timber, treasures 
of the earth, etc.,” and vests these resources in the “entire laboring 
population without any compensation, open or secret, to the former 
owners.” The advocates of this scheme are Communist Socialists, either 
by confession or otherwise. 


2. Graduated Land Tax. Such a tax would be graduated accord- 
ing to acreage or value and so scaled as to discourage or prohibit large 
holdings of land. This measure has been applied in Australia and New 
Zealand for more than two decades, but reliable observers report that 
its effect has been insignificant. 


3. State Aid Policies of Land Settlement. This is a method of di- 
rect aid by the state on the basis of business practices usually adopted 
by private colonization schemes, but on more liberal terms and with 
more definite benefits to the settlers. Within recent years this theory 
has been adopted in various forms in Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Australia. California made a 
start in this direction in 1917, while an unsuccessful attempt has been 
made to amend the Texas constitution to permit similar legislation. 
This principle has been publicly advocated in North Carolina by such 
prominent leaders as the late Governor Bickett and Hon. J. W. Bailey. 

4. Profit Tax. This measure is proposed as a means to discourage 
land speculation. It would levy a heavy tax on the profits from sale of 
land if the sale was made within a specified period—either one, two, or 
three years—after its purchase. This plan also received the approval 
of the late Governor Bickett. 


5. State Rural Credit System. This proposal would permit the 
state to render financial aid, whereby the farmer could secure long-term 
mortgage credit with privilege of small annual payments. It is argued 
that such aid would assure the farmer that a single crop failure would 
not mean foreclosure and complete sacrifice. It would also permit 
state aid for short-time working-capital with which to finance crops 
and operate the farms efficiently. Oklahoma and Missouri have led 
the way in this class of legislation, both of them having passed rural 
credit acts in 1915. The United States government followed in 1916 
with the Federal Farm Loan Act, which was adopted with the avowed 
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purpose of “checking the rapid increase of tenant farmers and the 
tendency to abandon the farms.” The North Carolina Credit Union 
Law of 1917 is the best of all these laws, but somebody has fallen down 
on the job of promotion. 


These five principles embody the most important theories that have 
been advanced in the field of legislative remedies. It may be that a 
well-considered legislative committee, appointed at the approaching ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, could adapt one or more of these prin- 
ciples to local conditions and evolve a permanent practical solution. 
Legislation may sanction and support the efforts at economic and social 
progress even as an arch may support a tunnel through a sand bank. 
The arch, however, can be but an auxiliary aid to the completion of the 
tunnel. 


In order to treat a disease a diagnosis is of prime importance. We 
are agreed that the political body is diseased; let us make a microscopic 
examination of the patient. First of all let us separate the sick from 
the well, for they are not all ailing. For this purpose the subjects of 
this discussion may be grouped in the following manner: 


1. The young, vigorous, thrifty, and intelligent tenant farmers who 
are climbing the ladder rapidly. 


2. Those who possess energy and knowledge of farming but are poor 
managers. They are capable of producing if properly directed. This 
species is not peculiar to the rural sections, but may be found in every 
path of life. 


3. Those possessing qualities and capital that would permit them to 
own farms, but who prefer to rent. They may figure that it is cheaper 
to remain a tenant than to own, and therefore invest their funds in live- 
stock, bank stock, city property, or perhaps oil wells. 


4. The fourth class comprises the incompetents, familiar to every 
observer of rural life. They are the illiterates, the most helpless class, 
and they have been estimated as constituting twenty-five percent of 
the tenant farmer population. 


With this statement the nature of the malady becomes more appar- 
ent. It is clearly evident that group four is the infected area; more- 
over, the character of the germ becomes apparent. But what are we 
going to do about it? 


In view of the modern trend it is not surprising that our first thought 
of aid is to pass a law. Passing laws has become a municipal, state, 
and national pastime. Having succeeded in legislating good morals 
into existence, it is but natural that we should now direct our law- 
passing proclivities to the field of eonomics. Where do we go from 
here? I daresay to the laws of heredity or gravitation. 
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Let us again examine the patient. He is sick, not only a human 
being, but a brother-in-blood, and sorely needs attention. Granting 
that we resort to the extreme and radical proposal of land nationaliza- 
tion, would we strike at the source of the ill? Would these incompe- 
tents and illiterates be better qualified to endure in the brutal compe- 
tition of brawn and brain? Would we by such a partition of lands 
elevate the objects of our good intentions into a state of intelligence, 
thrift, and industry? Would houses build themselves, or would corn 
grow of its own initiative? However much we legislate, however gen- 
erous our charities, it remains a fundamental and immutable truth that 
he who will not dig and sow cannot be helped to reap. Puny efforts 
at legislation are, to borrow the words of Lowell, “As if we should ap- 
ply plasters to a single pustule of the small pox with a view to driv- 
ing out the disease.” If your son, a lad of tender years and frail body, 
desired to perform on a trapeze bar, although realizing his inability 
to cling on, would you lift him up to satisfy his or your own whim? or 
would you resort to the tedious but intelligent method of training and 
developing his muscles until he could climb up by his own strength and 
there maintain himself? 


The plain, cold, hard truth of the matter is that farm tenancy, as 
found in the aggravated form which has been grouped into class four, 
differs in no respect from the other symptoms of illiteracy and its ac- 
companying poverty as found the whole world over. If we will drive 
out the disease we must extirpate the germ. 


North Carolina has made a beginning, in fact was a pioneer, in va- 
rious measures calculated to relieve these conditions. The Torrens land 
title system was promised to offer relief by making titles secure. We 
adopted that proposal in 1913. In 1915 we enacted legislation author- 
izing the creation of private credit unions and co-operative associa- 
tions. Again, in 1917 we adopted a constitutional amendment at the 
suggestion of the late Governor Bickett exempting from taxation all 
notes given for purchase of homes costing $3,000 or less, provided the 
notes matured in not less than five nor more than twenty years, and 
provided the rate of interest was not more than 5% percent. It will 
be conceded that slight if any relief has resulted from these legislative 
efforts. Intelligent legislation may render collateral aid but we must 
resort to more permanent and more effective measures. 


The only true course toward permanent relief requires the letting 
in of light and air. These are the antitoxins that counteract the deadly 
poison of this fatal germ. The germ is illiteracy and the light and air 
is education. We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have done 
much. True it is that we have made great gains in the past twenty 
years, yet we have but made a beginning. We must educate and edu- 
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cate and educate! Our system of education must afford equal oppor- 
tunity for the children of the farmer, the mill operative, and every class 
of our citizenry. Nor is it necessary for us to wait until a generation 
of illiterates have passed away. That is an economic waste; that is a 
slow, painful, and inhuman process. That there is a shorter way is 
proved by experience in this and in European countries. We must teach 
men to think, and then we should teach them to apply their thinking to 
subjects of practical value. We must teach the subjects of health and 
sanitation, as well as various sciences of good husbandry, and we should 
lay stress on the strength of co-operative endeavors. In this undertak- 
ing the schools must render a maximum of service and there is also an 
opportunity for the church, the press, and big business. 

I have said that wise legislation may prove of partial aid, and it is 
possible that temporary or auxiliary relief may be obtained from such 
sources. Fundamentally, however, there is but one cure for this pub- 
lic distress—and that is public education, directed to make men thought- 
ful, merciful, and just. Education is the true doctrine of Christianity 
and, as I view the situation, our only hope of salvation. 
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COUNTY-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE 
A. M. Moser, Buncombe County 


In discussing the proposition of county-wide tax-supported free 
libraries as one of the next steps for North Carolina, we must first 
consider the need for such a proposition. 


In the first place we must remember that North Carolina is an 
extremely rural state. In this state seventy-one people out of every 
one hundred live out in the open country. These people dwell for the 
most part in solitary farmsteads, outside incorporated cities, towns 
and villages of any size whatsoever, and fewer than eight farm fami- 
lies per square mile the state over. A large percent lead a solitary, 
uninteresting individualistic life, and much of this is due to the absence 
of good library facilities. In many of these rural homes there are 
very few or no books and magazines. Figures are not available for 
the average number of books in the rural homes, but it is certain 
that the number is very small. 


But let us get down to real facts in the case. The population for 
North Carolina today is near 2,700,000. According to the statistics ap- 
pearing in the 1922 issue of the North Carolina Library Bulletin the 
total number of public and semi-public libraries for the 100 counties 
with their million six hundred thousand country people was sixty-four 
for white people and three for negroes. These sixty-seven libraries 
contained a total number of 213,408 volumes, or one book to every 
twelve people; a number which causes the state to rank extremely low 
in public library facilities. It barely exceeds the number of automo- 
biles and motor vehicles housed in garages in the state. If the library 
service had been evenly distributed, each library would have served 
an average of over 40,000 inhabitants, and each book an average of 
twelve persons. 


It seems that the people of the state at present, if left to their own 
free initiative will not support or contribute to libraries in a financial 
way, or supply themselves with books as they should. We find that 
thirty of the sixty-four libraries previously mentioned reported incomes 
for all purposes ranging from the small sum of $16.95 to $950.17, and 
the sixty-four white and the three colored libraries reported a total 
income of $83,031 or 3144 cents per man, woman, and child in North 
Carolina. The highest income reported for city libraries was that of 
Winston-Salem, with a population of 48,395, which led with $8,861, a 
ver capita expenditure of eighteen cents, whereas the standard recom- 
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mended by the American Library Association is one dollar per person 
or five times as much. Charlotte, Raleigh, and Greensboro had library 
incomes slightly above $8,000, while Asheville and Durham received 
$7,455 and $6,757 respectively. 


Similarly, statistics concerning the addition of new volumes, the 
number of borrowers in the state, and the total circulation, show that 
although there were only 191,246 volumes on the shelves at the begin- 
ning of the year, only 22,162 new volumes—less than one to every one 
hundred inhabitants—were added during the year; that only 85,882 in- 
habitants—one in every thirty—were registered as borrowers; and the 
total circulation of the 213,408 volumes among the 85,882 (not the 2,- 
600,000 which is the population of the state) was 727,905 volumes. 
Asheville, with a book collection of 10,949 volumes and a population of 
28,504 circulated 99,218 volumes. This was the largest total of any 
North Carolina city, which, when measured by the standard of the 
American Library Association of five per capita, should have been 
142,000, or forty-two percent greater than it actually was. 


What the State Has Done 


The above facts and figures are enough to give an idea of how we 
stand at present in this matter of books and libraries. Now let us con- 
sider briefly just what has been done up to this time to relieve the sit- 
uation, and the results. 


In 1901 the legislature passed the rural school library law which 
made provision for the establishment of thirty-dollar libraries contain- 
ing an average of eighty-five volumes, and later a provision was added 
for fifteen-dollar supplementary libraries of about thirty-five volumes 
each. Up to that time the common schools of the state had no books 
to speak of. The results of this law are that in 1920 one-half of the 
common schools of the state had been supplied with libraries of some 
description. In the twenty years from 1901 to 1920 there was spent 
$183,768 to acquire 503,165 books for one-half of the schools of the 
state. To date the other half have had to do without books, except as 
they have been able to draw on private funds which have been practi- 
cally negligible. 


In March, 1909, the legislature established the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission, and gave it an annual appropriation of $1,500. In 
1921 its appropriation was increased to $17,500 and during that year 
it circulated 15,639 pieces of material in package libraries; it had 616 
traveling libraries of forty volumes each and 414 stations in ninety-eight 
counties. The present state appropriation is $27,500 a year and the 
services of the State Library Commission are correspondingly in- 
creased. These libraries have helped the students to some extent, but 
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as they have operated mainly in the small villages they have barely 
touched the country people who need them most. The rural population 
of North Carolina is still a bookless region in the main. 


This completes the attempts which the state has made to solve the 
problem, and on the whole these attempts have been rather unsatis- 
factory. 


Certain organizations, such as the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, organized in 1902, have helped the situation some by 
the establishment of systems of libraries. These, however, are mainly 
in the larger towns and cities. 


Books a Necessity 


So we see that up to this time no efficient system has as yet been 
devised in this state that serves all the people adequately and equally 
in the matter of library facilities. So far books for the average North 
Carolinian remain in the luxury class. The people of the state as a 
whole have not had the opportunity to use books. They have not been 
able to recognize them as tools in building a finer civilization. They 
have not had the opportunity to use them as tools and aids to help 
solve their problems, to enable them to gain more knowledge that 
would make them more efficient, more cultured, and better citizens. 
The people must come to recognize books as necessities just as they rec- 
ognize automobiles and good roads. In fact if the state is to go for- 
ward books are an absolute necessity. 


Books are tools for getting on and up in the world, and this fact 
must be realized by North Carolinians and all Southerners if they are 
to make all they should out of the vast resources which they now 
possess. 


The library and the laboratory combined must be brought to bear 
upon the souls, the soils, the orchards, the forests, the streams, the cot- 
ton and tobacco farms, if North Carolina is to move into leadership and 
maintain it in the forward march of states. Books are valuable tools 
and the state which does not use them will inevitably pay tribute to 
those that do. 


Our Solution 


So what is our solution of the problem of placing books and reading 
matter within the reach of all the people of the state? Our solution is 
that the state submit itself to a system of county-wide, tax-supported, 
free-libraries, which, with adequate financial support would insure 
proper administration and distribution of books on any subject de- 
sired. Two other suggestions that would undoubtedly help the situa- 
tion are: (1) rural schools throughout the state which have libraries 
must see to it that they have a librarian who will take care of the 
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books, and that they are used in the school and in the community; and, 
(2) the State Department of Education in co-operation with the 
schools and colleges must provide adequate training on the part of 
public school teachers in the use of books, for it is astonishing how 
little many of them seem to know about this matter. 


But to come back to our main proposition of county-wide, free li- 
brary service as a solution to problems of supplying library facilities. 
Let us see what it means. 


In the first place in order to start this system it will be necessary 
for the legislature to pass a law providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of county libraries in North Carolina. It will be necessary 
to delegate to the counties through the county commissioners, or other- 
wise, the power to establish and maintain county-wide library systems. 
And in order to bring this about a small tax would have to be levied. 


In those states where the system has been in operation the power 
to establish these libraries is usually delegated to the county commis- 
sioners. The system covers that part of the county lying outside the 
incorporated towns and cities which maintain free public libraries. 
In order to do this the county commissioners are authorized by the 
legislature to levy a tax on the county not exceeding 442 cents and not 
less than one cent on the hundred dollars’ valuation of property. 

When thus established, the system consists of a central library, lo- 
cated usually at the county seat. Branch libraries which are equipped 
to meet the needs of readers and students are maintained in all impor- 
tant towns and villages. Similar collections are placed in stores, 
schools, and other places where they can be accessible to the people 
of any section. Frequent exchanges are made, if desired, between the 
different branches and stations, so that almost any book is available 
anywhere. Rural mail delivery and parcels post also enable the library 
to send books directly to any individual in the county. The central li- 
brary is managed by an experienced librarian whose knowledge of books 
is at the service of the people of the county. 


The county-wide library system is usually under the general super- 
vision of the board of county commissioners, which has power to make 
rules and regulations regarding the policy of the system. They appoint 
the librarians and make provision for increasing the library, and for 
general book distribution. In this state if the system were adopted it 
would probably be advisable to have the system under joint control of 
the county commissioners and the State Library Commission at Ra- 
leigh. The State Library Commission would give advice as to the 
kinds of books to purchase. It would make the system as nearly uni- 
form as possible over the entire state, and would offer suggestions in 
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various ways concerning the successful organization and establishment 
of libraries. There are probably other ways of establishing the sys- 
tem, but this seems the most practical one at this time. 


The results of this system where it has been tried are entirely sat- 
isfactory. Rural teachers are able to borrow books for their own use 
in the schools, and have collections to lend their pupils. Farmers’ 
clubs, women’s clubs, literary societies and so on are able to get 
the help they need for their papers, debates, and discussions, 


If there are extreme rural sections where book stations cannot be 
conveniently established, a book truck can be operated and make regu- 
lar trips over the county taking collections of books to the very doors 
of the farmers as is done in California and Maryland, thus making it 
possible for the people to select the books most desired, and to have 
the same advantages as those living in villages, towns, and cities. 


The system has worked well in other states. They have this sys- 
tem in Maryland. The Washington county library, with its center at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, is a good example of a county library system 
that ought to work well in the counties of North Carolina. Every- 
thing there is run on a county basis, that is, the county is mainly the 
unit of government. The county library system was found to fit in 
perfectly. The splendid work of book distribution, carrying books by 
the famous book wagon into every part of the county, is giving every- 
one in the county an opportunity to read and profit by good books, 
The people there would not do without their free traveling library. 


The same system is in operation in northern Minnesota, where they 
have book vans filled with shelves of books which travel at stated in- 
tervals over the counties and distribute books to all. 


This system is also in operation in California, where it has proved 
a success. 


County library organization for us would be somewhat simpler than 
in some of the states which now have the system. This is true because 
of the fact that our counties are comparatively small, especially as com- 
pared with those of California. We usually have but one town of any 
consequence in a rural county and that the county seat, which is the 
chief trading point. Our rapidly growing system of good roads and 
the attendant multiplication of automobiles are bringing the country 
people into easier communication with the central town, and other 
points where the books would be located, thus enabling us to distribute 
the books with great facility. 


; In conclusion it should be said that it cannot be hoped that this 
system would usher in the millennium. But if it were adopted and 
properly carried out, it would eventually solve our book problem, and 
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would be in keeping with the splendid progress being made in indus- 
try, road building, health work, and other forms of public welfare, 
and it would contribute equally with these in building up the state and 
in producing a more cultured and more highly educated citizenship. 
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THE TAXATION OF CORPORATION 
STOCK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Witi1am F. Somers, Rowan County 


When one carefully surveys the many factors that have been instru- 
mental in the growth and advancement of North Carolina, he will read- 
ily see that the corporation has played an important part. Our state 
has been an agricultural one for many years and is still such to a large 
extent, but the last half century has witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment of industry and business within the state. Manufacturing and 
many forms of business enterprise are coming to the front, and today 
the state considers these factors among its chief assets. But industrial 
and business expansion is by no means complete. Industrial surveys 
have shown that North Carolina has many fields waiting for develop- 
ment. Every year we are steadily advancing. Already our industrial 
production compares favorably with production in those states that 
have been leaders in manufactured products. As a factory state North 
Carolina leads the South in almost every detail, and with the further 
development of our potential resources she will be a really great in- 
dustrial state. 


Along with the development of business and industrialism in North 
Carolina, the forms of business organization have also changed to take 
care of the development of large industries. The old forms of business 
organizations, such as partnerships, proprietorships, and joint stock 
companies, were found to be inadequate, and there evolved the corpora- 
tion, that form of business organization which is the most scientific and 
efficient for the majority of industries. Because of its many advantages 
the corporation has superseded the other forms in large business or- 
ganizations and it is now considered the backbone of our economic sys- 
tem. The old forms of business organization were not conducive to the 
investment of large amounts of capital because of the heavy liability 
and the risk involved, but the corporation, on the other hand, is well 
suited to the investment of large amounts of capital, and capital is 
absolutely necessary in the development and expansion of large-scale 
business. One can plainly see that the corporation is a great asset to 
the state and that our economic development owes much to this form 
of business organization. 


For our industrial and economic expansion we must have capital and 
to get capital our state tax laws should be so regulated as to make in- 
vestments in corporations an attractive proposition to the investors in 
North Carolina and in addition to investors in other states. At pres- 
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ent there is much controversy as to the manner in which the corpora- 
tions and corporation stocks should be taxed. The taxing of corpora- 
tions is perfectly legitimate and various tax measures have been im- 
posed on corporations and the taxes thus received by the state amount 
to a large sum. On the other hand, the taxing of corporation securities 
in the hands of private individuals is strongly advocated by some 
leading men of the state. There is a confusion of voices for and against 
the proposition. North Carolina must face the question and it must 
be settled justly and wisely or an injustice will be done to the people 
of North Carolina and our industrial progress may be retarded. 

Before forming any conclusions regarding this problem, let us care- 
fully investigate and analyze the North Carolina tax legislation which 
pertains to stocks and investments. 


The Law on the Subject 


The constitution of North Carolina, article five, section three, says 
that “Laws shall be passed, taxing by a uniform rule, all moneys, cred- 
its, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or otherwise.” 
The Machinery Act of 1921 also bears on this subject and in section 
forty, subsection twenty-one, it says that the taxpayer shall list all of 
his property including “Money, investments, stocks and bonds, and 
shares of stock in incorporated companies which are not taxed through 
the corporation itself.” And in the same Revenue Act of 1921, section 
four, it says that “Individual stockholders in any corporation, joint 
stock company, limited partnership, or company paying a tax on its 
capital stock shall not be required to pay any tax on said stock or list 
the same, nor shall the corporation legally holding capital stock in 
other corporations upon which the tax has been paid by the corpora- 
tion issuing the same be required to pay any tax on said stock or list 
the same.” This constitutes the legislation that has been enacted con- 
cerning the taxing of corporation securities and there seems to be some 
controversy as to the correct interpretation of the different sections of 


the laws. 
ke The Corporations Pay Four Kinds of Tax 


To decide this question intelligently, it is necessary to know what 
taxes are imposed upon domestic corporations in North Carolina. The 
state has four main corporation taxes at present, and these tax laws are 
inclusive. First, there is the tax on organization which is a lump sum 
for all corporations; second, the annual tax of continual existence, which 
is commonly called the franchise tax; third, the tax on profits earned 
or realized in any manner, which is called the income tax; and fourth, 
there is the tax on the value of the corporation, including the market 
value of its capital stock, its good will, and all of the property of every 
character, whether tangible or intangible*. These laws clearly show 


* North Carolina Corporation Code. 1922. Page 429. 
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that the corporation must pay a tax on all of its property including its 
capital stock. Nothing of any value at all escapes taxation, according 
to the above laws. The people that claim that the corporations escape 
much taxation could hardly dispute that the present laws leave little or 
nothing untaxed. 

The taxation of securities in the hands of the stockholders is the 
problem which is to be solved. Prominent officials of the state do not 
agree on the matter and there seems to be much argument for both 
sides of the question. 

Those who contend that stock held by individuals should be taxed 
argue that the Constitution of the state requires that all corporation 
stock held by individuals should be taxed as is stated in article five, 
section three. They are firm believers in the letter of the law and claim 
that the certificate of stock is personal property and should be taxed as 
such. To them the billion and a half dollars’ worth of securities in this 
state are tax-free whereas they should be taxed. They also contend 
that the Machinery Act of 1921 applies only to the stocks of corpora- 
tions which are not taxed through the corporation. However they fail 
to consider that all corporations in North Carolina are required to pay 
tax on all of their capital stock and other property; so no North Caro- 
lina corporation can issue stock whose taxes are not paid by the cor- 
poration itself. 

Viewing the question from the other side, the upholders contend 
that the Constitution requires all property to be taxed only once, and 
that the same property shall not be taxed twice. The Machinery Act 
of 1921 and other years clearly upholds this theory. The method of 
taxation lies in the discretion of the General Assembly and it is justi- 
fied in making the provision in the Machinery Act which taxes the 
stock at its source. If this is done, the letter of the law has been ful- 
filled. By taxing the corporation the individual stockholder is relieved 
of the trouble of listing the stock and the state taxation department 
finds it much easier to tax the stock through the corporation itself. 
If the stockholders paid tax, those individuals living out of the state 
could not be reached and this would be a great injustice to other tax- 
payers in this state. Justice and equalization are important factors 
in taxation and without them our tax system would be unsound. 

North Carolina is not the only state that has adopted this single 
tax legislation concerning corporation stocks. Every state in the Union, 
save six, has adopted similar tax legislation and the results have been 
fairly satisfactory. The six states that differ from North Carolina have 
only slight modifications in their tax laws and none of them openly 
advocates the “double taxation” system proposed by some in this state. 


It is interesting to note the decision of our Supreme Court some 
weeks ago concerning this important taxation question. Chief Justice 
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Walter Clark, the advocate of taxing the corporation stock held by in- 
dividuals and the plaintiff in this case, had his plan defeated by the 
decision of Justices Stacy, Adams, Walker, and Hoke. The decision 
was as follows: 


1. “The plaintiff, Justice Clark, assumes that the courts can levy 
the tax on stocks, but this is not the power of the court but that of 
the legislature. The courts cannot direct the course of the legislature 
or take a part in the making of the laws, or the repealing of the stat- 
utes. This principle must be applied to construing the statute which 
the plaintiff attacks. It is as follows: 


‘Individual stockholders in a corporation or company paying a tax on 
its capital stock will not be required to pay any tax on any stock or list 
the same, nor the corporation legally holding capital stock in other cor- 
porations upon which the tax has been paid by the corporation issuing 
the same, shall be required to pay any tax on said stock or list the 
same.’ 


2. “The plaintiff has asked the court to compel the defendant to do 
an act which he is forbidden by law to do. The plaintiff’s contention 
that this act violates the constitution cannot help him, because section 
three of article five of the Constitution is not self-executing and re- 
quires legislation to tax the property. 


3. “The plaintiff does not allege a breach of duty by the defendant 
and besides that the duties imposed upon the defendant are to an ex- 
tent judicial in their nature and the courts have no power to control the 
exercise of judicial discretion.” 


We, in forming our opinion of this important question, have weighed 
the evidence and argument, and beyond reasonable doubt the weight 
of evidence seems to prove that the corporation stocks in the hands of 
the stockholders should not be taxed. Such taxation would be double 
taxation and that would be inequitable and unjust to the stockholders 
within the state. 


The economic significance of this problem is worthy of note as it 
means much in the development of business and in the industrial ex- 
pansion of North Carolina. There will be a greater incentive for out- 
side capital to come into our state to be invested in our industrial en- 
terprises. Moreover, the average saver and investor of North Carolina 
prefers to invest at home if the return from his capital is fair, because 
he takes personal pride in the industrial and business expansion of his 
native state. It will mean that our industries will be drawn closer to- 
gether by common ties and interests and that North Carolina will in a 
short time stand out as one of the leading industrial states of the 
Nation. 
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TAXATION OF STOCK IN NORTH 
CAROLINA CORPORATIONS 


Water J. MATHERLY 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of North 
Carolina 


On December 20, 1922, the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in 
Person v. Board of State Taw Commissioners and A. D. Watts, upheld 
the statutory provisions exempting stocks in North Carolina corporations 
from taxation where such stocks were already taxed through the cor- 
porations themselves. The case is primarily concerned with methods of 
legal procedure, and the court was not presented with the necessity of 
determining constitutional questions. Nevertheless it deemed the mat- 
ter of such paramount importance, since “the policy adopted by the leg- 
islature for taxing corporate property and continued with minor changes 
for well nigh half a century”? was assailed, as to merit the expression 
of an opinion. The court proceeded accordingly to settle once and for 
all the constitutionality of the statute exempting corporate stocks from 
taxation in the hands of individual stockholders, when such stocks in 
domestic companies are assessed and a tax paid thereon by the compa- 
nies themselves. 

The constitutional issues involved are relatively simple. The state 
Constitution provides “that laws shall be passed taxing by a uniform 
rule, all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint-stock com- 
panies, or otherwise; and also, all real and personal property, accord- 
ing to its true value in money.” The Machinery Act specifies what 
shall be enumerated in the tax list of each individual taxpayer and 
definitely includes “money, investments, stocks and bonds, and shares 
of stock in incorporated companies which are not taxed through the cor- 
poration itself.”“4 The Revenue Act of 1921 states: “Individual stock- 
holders in any corporation, joint-stock association, limited partnership, 
or company paying a tax on its capital stock shall not be required to 
pay any tax on said stock or list the same, nor shall corporations legally 
holding capital stock in other corporations in this state, upon which the 
tax has been paid by the corporation issuing the same, be required to 
pay any tax on said stock or list the same.”5 The constitutional ques- 

1 (1922) 184 N. C. 499, 115 S. E. 836. The scope of this article will not per- 
mit of a discussion of the federal taxes affecting corporations. It should be 


borne in mind, however, that a study of these taxes would show a correspond- 
ingly heavier tax burden resting upon corporate investments. 


2184 N. C. 507. 

3 Const. art. 5. sec. 3. 

4p. LL. 1921, ch. 38. sec: 40 (21). 
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tion was, do these provisions in the law conform to the mandate laid 
down in the Constitution? The court decided in the affirmative. The 
gist of its utterance is found in the following quotation: “The purpose 
of this language [that of the statute] was to exempt from taxation in 
the hands of individual stockholders certificates of stock in incor- 
porated companies, where the state had already exercised the right to 
tax such stock through the corporation itself, or ‘at its source’ as it is 
sometimes called. Manifestly, so far as the constitutional mandate is 
concerned, it is immaterial whether the legislature impose a uniform 
tax on such instruments in the hands of the individual shareholders or 
levy and collect such a tax through the corporation itself. The method 
to be employed is one involving a question of statecraft to be determined 
by the legislature, and not for the courts to decide. Our functions are 
judicial, and we have no power to levy assessments or to devise a 
scheme of taxation.”? 

Two basic theories are presented in the case concerning the taxation 
of corporate investments. The first theory, adhered to by the plaintiff 
and Chief Justice Clark, is that the statutory method of taxing the 
shares through the corporation is an evasion of the Constitution, and 
that, while the corporation should pay a tax on its capital stock, the 
shareholders also should list and pay a tax on their certificates of stock, 
since such certificates are the individual property of the stockholders and 
are separate and distinct from the property of the corporation. The 
second theory, adhered to by the defendant and the court, is that, 
while in a restricted sense the property in the form of corporate stocks 
owned by the shareholders is distinct from the property owned by the 
corporation as a legal entity, the shares of stock are actually returned 
for taxation, and have been for years, by the proper officer of the cor- 
poration on behalf of the owners and the tax paid by the company, 
the situs of the shares for taxation being changed from the domicile of 
the owners to the domicile of the corporation; that all shares of stock, 
owned by residents and non-residents alike, are thus subjected to the 
same burden of taxation; and that this method of taxation eradicates 
the injustice of double taxation. 

Since the plaintiff and Chief Justice Clark in upholding the first 
theory allege that the holders of corporate stocks escape from all taxa- 
tion, it is necessary to analyze very briefly but nevertheless carefully 
the existing system of corporate taxation in North Carolina. How are 
North Carolina corporations taxed? What kinds of taxes are they 
compelled to pay? They are compelled to pay four different kinds: (1) 
an incorporation tax or fee; (2) an annual franchise tax; (3) an ad 

6 Justice Adams wrote the leading opinion. Justice Stacy wrote a concur- 


ring opinion in which Justices Hoke and Walker joined. Chief Justice Clark 
wrote a vigorous dissenting opinion. 


7184 N. C. 514. 
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valorem tax on real and personal property, including the capital stock, 
good will, choses in action and all other property of every sort, whether 
tangible or intangible; and (4) an income tax on net corporate incomes. 


The incorporation tax is a fee which must be paid in securing a 
certificate of incorporation from the state.8 It is often called an or- 
ganization or charter tax. When a certain number of individuals desire 
to do business in a corporate capacity, they apply to the Secretary of 
State for a charter, and are required to pay forty cents for each $1,000 
of the total amount of authorized capital stock. In no case may the 
amount be less than $40. Likewise, the same rate applies after incor- 
poration when there are increases made in the capital stock. If the 
certificate is amended for other reasons such as changing the name of 
the company or the nature of the business or increasing or decreasing 
the par value or number of the shares, $40 must be paid. In case of a 
change of the principal place of business or in case of dissolution, a fee 
of $5 is required. 


In addition to the organization tax, there is an annual franchise tax 
on domestic corporations.2 This is one-tenth of one percent assessed 
upon the subscribed or issued and outstanding capital stock. In no case 
is the amount to be less than $10. This tax is a state tax in contra- 
distinction to county, town or city taxes and is levied and paid every 
year. It is a general and not a specific tax, and must not be confused 
with specific franchise taxes imposed on banks, railroads, express, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, insurance companies and certain other 
enterprises. 


Moreover, North Carolina corporations are taxed. on the value of 
their property including their capital stock, good will and all other in- 
tangible values. In so far as the real and personal property is con- 
cerned, this tax is like any other ad valorem tax, and is assessed in the 
same manner as the tax on the real and personal property of individuals 
and partnerships. The property is listed by the president, cashier, 
treasurer or some other person delegated by the corporation to act in 
this capacity,!9 and is placed on the tax books in exactly the same way 
as other property. 


With regard to the assessment of capital stock the method of pro- 
cedure is quite different.11 The law requires the president, chairman or 
treasurer of every corporation to report in writing to the Commissioner 
of Revenue on or before the first day of July of each year: the total 
authorized capital stock, the total number of shares authorized, the 


8C. S. ch. 22, sec. 1218. 

®2P. L. 1921, ch. 84, sec. 82. 

10 Pp, L. 1921, ch. 88, sec. 81. 
up, L. 1921, ch. 38, sec, 43, 46. 
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number of shares issued, the par value of each share, the amount of 
capital stock paid in, the amount of capital stock on which dividends 
have been paid with the date and amount of each dividend, the highest 
price of sales of stock between the first and fifteenth days of May, the 
highest price during the year, and the average price during the year. 
The officer making the report estimates and appraises the capital stock 
of the company at its actual cash value on the first day of May, “after 
deducting therefrom the assessed value of all real and personal estate 
upon which the corporation pays a tax, and the value of shares of stock 
legally held and owned by such corporation in other corporations incor- 
porated in this state and paying taxes on its capital stock in this state, 
as indicated or measured by the amount of profits made, either declared 
in dividends or carried into the surplus or sinking fund.”1? Every cor- 
poration may also deduct from its capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits, its actual investment in the bonds of this state, the bonds of the 
United States and the bonds of Federal Farm Loan Banks and Joint 
Stock Land Banks. 


When this report is sent to the Commissioner of Revenue, the Com- 
missioner has the power, if not satisfied with the appraisement and 
valuation, to revise the valuation, the corporation having the right of a 
hearing and an appeal to the courts. The Commissioner then certifies 
the taxable value of the capital stock, or rather the amount of the ex- 
cess over the deductions, to the registrar of deeds in the county where 
the principal office of the company is located, and the amount is added 
to the listed value of the corporation’s real and personal property under 
the name of the corporate excess, and is assessed at the same rate as 
other local property. Since “no tax on any property in this state shall 
be levied for any of the uses of the state government,”’!? the ad valorem 
tax on corporations, including the capital stock, is strictly a local tax 
and not a state tax, and the rate of taxation varies with the several 
local subdivisions of the state government. 


Finally, incorporated concerns in North Carolina are compelled to 
pay an income tax on their net corporate income.1* This tax was pro- 
vided for in the Revenue Act of 1921 and was to apply to incomes re- 
ceived during 1921, such tax to be paid in 1922. The tax is levied at a 
flat rate of three percent on the entire net corporate income. By net 
corporate income is meant the gross income minus deductions allowed. 
The allowable deductions are: wages of employees and salaries of of- 
ficers; rentals; interest paid on indebtedness; taxes for the income year, 
except local taxes of a kind tending to increase the value of the prop- 
erty assessed; dividends from corporations paying an income tax in the 


12P, L. 1921, ch. 38, sec. 43. 
ap, L. 1921, ch. 34, sec. 3. 
14 Pp, L,. 1921, ch. 34, art. 2, 3, 4; P. L., Ex. Sess. 1921, ch. 102. 
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state; losses incurred, if uncompensated by insurance; bad debts 
charged off; charges for depreciation and depletion; reserves for con- 
tingent liabilities; and contributions to charitable organizations. There 
are no further exemptions permitted, such as personal exemptions in the 
case of individuals. Corporations with less than $1,000 net income are 
not required to make a return. Dividends distributed by incorporated 
companies after they have paid the flat rate of three percent on their 
net income are not taxable as personal income in the hands of stock- 
holders. 


Since domestic corporations in North Carolina are amenable to 
four different forms of taxation under the existing system of corporate 
taxation, it does not seem quite consistent to argue as do Chief Justice 
Clark and the plaintiff that corporate stocks held by individual share- 
holders escape from all taxation. Even though the shareholders are not 
directly taxed, they can not be considered as occupying a totally tax- 
free status, since the corporations have paid their taxes for them and 
since the amounts paid would otherwise have come to them had the state 
not levied upon the corporations. 


But to get back more specifically to the points at issue, what are the 
advantages of exempting stocks in North Carolina corporations when 
such stocks have been taxed through the companies themselves? The 
advantages are: (1) that the exemption conforms to the state’s perma- 
nent policy in taxing corporate property; (2) that it is in accord with 
the policy of other states; (3) that it restrains stockholders from dodg- 
ing taxation through failure to list their shares (4) that it provides for 
the taxation of resident and non-resident stockholders alike; (5) that 
it makes possible a saving in the costs of tax collection; (6) that it 
stimulates the permanent investment of capital in the state; and (7) 
that it prevents double taxation. 


That the statutory method of taxing stocks through the incorpora- 
ted enterprises themselves conforms to the state’s permanent policy in 
taxing corporate property is easy to prove. Even Chief Justice Clark 
himself admits that the policy dates back to 1887. He says: “The thin 
edge of the wedge exempting any stocks from taxation introduced in 
1887 was gradually made broader, until, by the act of 1919, it was made 
to exempt the stock of all corporations chartered in this state, or when- 
ever two-thirds of their property, though chartered in other states, was 
taxed in this state.”15 For a short time prior to 1887, or from 1873 to 


1184 N. C. 525. 
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1887, the policy was somewhat different.16 During this period, stocks 
in the hands of individual shareholders were taxed as personal prop- 
erty. But prior to 1873, and even as far back as 1860, the method of 
taxing stocks was the same as at present. Thus, the statute exempting 
stocks taxed through the corporations is in conformity with the state’s 
policy followed continuously for sixty-three years with the exception of 
about fourteen years between 1873 and 1887. 


The policy of taxing stocks through the companies issuing them is in 
accord with the policy of other states. While the constitutional require- 
ments are somewhat different in many cases, yet there are more than 
forty states which follow the same policy that the General Assembly of 
North Carolina has followed.17 Professor Seligman says: “In some 
states the tax on the corporation is declared to be a tax on the shares, 
which are accordingly exempted from assessment. Thus in California, 
the statute declares that shares of stock possess no intrinsic value over 
and above the actual value of the property of the corporation for 
which they stand and that to tax both corporation and shareholder is 
double taxation. In Arizona, we find exactly similar language used. 
In most of the other commonwealths, also, shares of stock in the hands 
of individuals are exempt when the corporation itself is taxed.?18 
Judge Stacy, in his concurring opinion, says: “So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, no state in the American Union has adopted and car- 
ried into actual practice the policy advocated by the plaintiff in this 
suit.”19 Consequently, North Carolina’s system of taxing corporate 
shares parallels essentially the systems adopted in other states. 


The statute collecting the tax on stocks from the corporation re- 
strains individual shareholders from evading taxation through failure 
to list their holdings as personal property. Suppose, for instance, that 
the state were to change front and require all individuals to list their 
certificates of stock. What would happen? There would be a multi- 
tude of investors who would simply fail to list. It is a matter of com- 


16 For example, the act of 1873 required the individual stockholder to list 
“stocks in national, state and private banks, and stock in any incorporated com- 
pany or joint-stock association, and their estimated value.” P. L. 1878-74, ch. 
133, sec. 9 (6). This policy was continued with modifications until 1887, as 
reference to the various acts will show. But back of 1873, the statutes indicate 
that stocks were taxed through the corporations themselves. For instance, ac- 
cording to the act of 1860, “the stock or interest held by individuals in all cor- 
porations, excepting banks, shall not be listed or assessed among the individual 
property of the stockholder, but shall be listed by the corporation, and the cor- 
poration shall pay the tax thereon.” P. L. 1860-61, Second Ex. Sess. ch. 31, sec. 
5. According to the act of 1868, the tax list shall contain “stocks in any in- 
corporated company or joint-stock association, and their estimated value, but 
the stock shall not be taxed if the . . . company pays a tax.” P. L. 1868-69, 
ch. 74, sec. 12 (6). 

1” For an enumeration of the states, see Justice Stacy’s concurring opinion, 
184 N. C. 518. Likewise, there is an enumeration of the states in The North 
Carolina Corporation Code, Atlanta, 1922. p. 501. 


18 Seligman, Edwin R. A., Essays in Taxation, Ninth Edition, 1921, p. 298. 
19184 N. C. 518. 
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mon notoriety that taxpayers have no qualms in evading taxes on per- 
sonal property. It is always extremely difficult to get mortgages, savings 
and other intangibles on the tax books and even tangible personal prop- 
erty is hard to find; and when found it is seldom given in at anything 
like its real value in money. When the state, therefore, assesses the 
stock and collects the tax from the corporation rather than from the in- 
dividual owners, the door to the evasion of taxes on personal property 
in the form of corporate securities is closed, the state is able to realize 
its full revenue, and investors are placed under a more equitable scheme 
of taxation. 

The legislative method of exempting stocks when the tax is paid by 
the companies provides for the taxation of resident and non-resident 
stockholders alike. “No state can levy a tax, except through the cor- 
poration itself, on shares of stock in the hands of non-residents of the 
taxing state, for such property is beyond its jurisdiction.”2° Unless 
the tax on the capital stock is paid by the issuing concern, non-resident 
holders of the stock escape from its payment entirely. When North 
Carolina levies a tax on the issued and outstanding capital stock of do- 
mestic corporations or on corporate property, the tax is collected re- 
gardless of where the holders of such stock may reside. If the shares 
were not taxed in this manner, the state would lose the revenue secured 
from the assessments paid by the corporation on the certificates of 
stock owned by non-residents, since it is only in this way that the certi- 
ficates may be reached at all. 

North Carolina’s policy of taxing stocks through the incorporated 
enterprises themselves makes possible a saving in the costs of tax col- 
lection. One of the important considerations concerning every tax law 
is the administrative cost of collecting the tax. Other things being 
equal, the more expensive and complicated the machinery for collec- 
tion, the more undesirable the law. This principle is especially applica- 
ble to the taxation of corporate stocks. When the corporation rather 
than the stockholder is assessed on the stock, the government collects 
the tax at its source and avoids the great expense and difficulty of col- 
lecting it in small amounts and from stockholders widely scattered 
throughout the state. 

The taxation of stocks through the corporations issuing them stimu- 
lates the permanent investment of capital in the state. Generally capi- 
tal under modern circumstances seeks investment in the corporate form 
of organization. If such capital invested in corporations in North Caro- 
lina “is to be taxed twice in the same jurisdiction it will flee from the 
borders of the state and seek investment under fairer and more favor- 
able laws.”?1 In other words, just as long as more than forty states 


20184 N. C. 519. 
21184 N. C. 519. 
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competing with North Carolina for capital investment do not tax capi- 
tal invested in corporate enterprises twice, the State of North Caro- 
lina can not afford to tax it twice if it would retain such capital for the 
continuous development of its industrial enterprises. 


Lastly, the law assessing corporate stocks through the company 
prevents double taxation. When the state levies a tax on the corpora- 
tion’s real and personal property and in addition a tax on the corpor- 
ate excess, corporate property has been fully taxed once and to tax 
the certificates of stock in the hands of the shareholders, which have 
value only as the taxed property of the corporation has value, is equiva- 
lent to duplicate taxation. “If the corporation be required to pay a 
tax on the capital stock as valued under the statute, and the sharehold- 
ers a similar tax on all their shares, double the amount of money or 
property contributed by the shareholders is thereby taxed, and no play 
upon words can escape the logic of this conclusion.”22 To quote Pro- 
fessor Seligman again: “Is it permissible to tax the corporation on 
its property and again on its capital stock? The answer from the eco- 
nomic standpoint is simple. While the exact relations between capital 
stock and property are more fully discussed below, it is clear, for the 
purpose of this argument, that corporate property is at all events one 
of the elements that contribute to the value of capital stock. If this 
be true, to tax the corporation on its property and then levy an addi- 
tional tax on its stock is pro tanto duplicate taxation of an unjust 
character.”?3 While the author is discussing the taxation of the cor- 
poration on both its property and its capital stock which represents its 
property, the doctrine applies with equal force to the taxation of the 
corporation on its property and the stock in the hands of the share- 
holders. 


To go a little further into the matter, is taxing the corporation, 
whether on property or income, always equivalent to taxing the share- 
holder??4 Or may the corporation tax be shifted to the consumers of 
the corporation’s products or fall on the original stockholder and allow 
the new security purchaser to go tax free? The answer depends upon 
the system of taxation. Sometimes the tax can be shifted to the con- 
sumer, and when this can be done, of course, the shareholder escapes 
entirely. But such is not always possible. There are circumstances 
under which the tax cannot be shifted to the consumer, and when this 
occurs the taxation of the corporation is the taxation of the stockhold- 
ers unless the tax can be shifted in some other direction. 


22184 N. C. 508. 
*3 Seligman, Edwin R. A., Essays in Taxation, Ninth Edition, 1921, pp. 109-110. 


*4 For a full discussion of this important question, see Seligman, Edwin R. A., 
Essays in Taxation, Ninth Edition, 1921, pp. 308-11. 
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If the income tax is a part of the general scheme of income taxation, 
falling on corporate and non-corporate enterprises alike, it is impossible 
to shift the tax. Since the tax affects all investments in the same man- 
ner, owners of stock whose return is reduced by the tax can not find 
non-taxable securities from which they can secure the original rate of 
return. Consequently, taxing the corporation is taxing the holder of 
the stock and to tax both would indeed be double taxation. But if the 
tax is only partial or levied on a few types of enterprises, the tax might 
be shifted. For example, if the stockholder at the time the tax is im- 
posed attempts to sell his stock, the purchaser will discount the tax in 
the price he pays and will really buy the stock tax-free. But since the 
corporate income tax in North Carolina is general and not partial, the 
tax can not be shifted in this fashion, because all corporate enterprises 
are subjected to the same tax. Of course there might be some shifting 
in comparison with individual enterprises and partnerships, since they 
are taxed on a graduated basis up to $10,000, or some shifting in com- 
parison with tax-exempt government bonds; but otherwise, where the 
state taxes corporate income, it taxes the shareholders who are entitled 
to that income. 


The same general conclusion applies to the property tax. Since 
the property tax in North Carolina is levied on all corporations alike, 
or rather on all kinds of real and personal property alike, it is impossi- 
ble to discount the corporation tax in the lower market value of the 
shares of stock. Of course there might be some shifting again in case 
of tax-exempt government bonds. Likewise, there might be some shift- 
ing in case of personal property or investments in the hands of indi- 
viduals, since such property is very difficult to find and still more dif- 
ficult to get on the tax books at its real value. But in general, when 
the local sub-divisions in North Carolina tax the corporation’s property, 
real and personal, including the corporate excess, they tax the share- 
holder. Thus, North Carolina’s present method of taxing shares of 
stock conforms to sound economic principles and prevents the exist- 
ence of double taxation in the state’s system of taxing corporate en- 
terprises. 


Since these are the advantages of taxing stocks through the cor- 
porations themselves, what are the alleged disadvantages? Or to put 
the question in a little different manner, what are the arguments against 
the state’s present system of taxing corporate stocks? The arguments 
are:25 (1) that since corporate stocks are liable as personal property 
for inheritance taxes, they should be liable for annual property taxes; 


(2) that such stocks are “exempted from paying their fair share, or any 


2 These arguments have been abstracted and summarized by_the author of 
this article from the dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Clark and from the con- 
tentions of the plaintiff as set forth in the opinion of the court. 
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share, of the burden of carrying on the government;” (3) that the cor- 
poration and the shareholders are separate and distinct legal entities 
and should be taxed as such; (4) that there is no more reason for ex- 
empting stocks levied on through the company itself than bonds; (5) 
that existing taxes on corporations do not justify the exemption of 
stocks; (6) that stocks are idle capital and should be taxed on account 
of their unproductiveness; and (7) that taxing both the stockholder 
and the company is not double taxation. 


The argument that corporate stocks occupy the same position with 
regard to annual taxes as with regard to inheritance taxes can be an- 
swered without very much difficulty. It is true that the state levies in- 
heritance taxes directly on stocks in the hands of shareholders, or rather 
when such stocks pass into the hands of inheritors, but that is no rea- 
son why it should levy on such stocks for annual or current needs. The 
inheritance tax is a levy on the privilege of inheritance, falling upon the 
inheritor and is paid once and for all. It does not concern the corpora- 
tion in any manner whatsoever. But annual taxes do concern the cor- 
poration. They are assessed on the income and the value of the cor- 
porate property plus the value of the corporate stock. Since the state 
collects nothing from incorporated companies in the form of inheritance 
taxes, it is justified in collecting such taxes from the estates of de- 
ceased shareholders. Since it does collect from such companies in the 
form of annual taxes, it is not justified in collecting again from the 
shareholders. 


In addition to the argument that corporate stocks should be liable 
to annual as well as inheritance taxes, there is the contention that such 
stocks escape from their “fair share or any share” of the burden of 
taxation. Is this contention valid? To answer that question it is neces- 
sary to refer again to the existing system of corporate taxation. How 
can it be argued that stocks escape from any or all taxation when there 
are four different kinds of taxes on corporations, three of which are an- 
nual taxes, taking large amounts of money which would otherwise go 
to the stockholders? While stockholders are not taxed directly, never- 
theless they are taxed indirectly, the state collecting from them at the 
source through the companies whose stock they own. 


As has already been indicated, three of the taxes levied on corpora- 
tions are state taxes and the other is a local tax. The incorporation tax 
is assessed at the inception of the company and is paid once and for all. 
The state treasurry collected from this source during the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, the sum of $64,107.50.26 The fran- 
chise tax is an annual tax and is imposed for the privilege of doing 
business. The state collected from this tax during the fiscal year just 


*6 Report of the Treasurer of North Carolina Dec., 1921, to July, 1922, p. 13. 
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mentioned the total of $586,658.74. This amount is exclusive of the 
$870,583.61 collected from special privilege and license taxes and gross 
receipts taxes on insurance companies, sleeping car companies, express 
companies, and telephone and telegraph companies. As to the three 
percent corporate income tax, there are no available figures, for the 
treasurer’s report makes no distinction between corporate and non- 
corporate incomes; but we may safely assume that the amount would 
be rather large due to the very nature of the tax and to the volume of 
corporate income in recent times. 


But it is alleged that the franchise taxes are insignificant in amount, 
and that on such grounds stocks taxed through the companies them- 
selves should not be exempted. While this contention standing alone 
has some merit, it must be remembered that almost $600,000, exclusive 
of the amount secured from special license taxes and taxes on gross 
receipts, is worth some consideration and that such taxes are only a 
part of the scheme of state taxation. When the corporate income tax 
is added, there is a different story to tell. Since the latter tax is based 
upon a higher rate than the personal income tax, there is a heavier tax 
burden upon corporate enterprises than upon individuals and partner- 
ships. As illustrative of this point, suppose A invests $200,000 in a sin- 
gle enterprise or a partnership, and B the same amount in a corpora- 
tion. Again, suppose each of them receives $20,000 net annual income 
from their respective investments. Under the income tax law, they are 
entitled, if married, to a personal exemption of $2,000. Assuming that 
they both are married, what taxes would they pay into the state 
treasury? A would pay $415, calculated on $18,000 net income at a rate 
of from one to three percent up to $10,000 and three percent on all 
over that amount; while B (through his corporation of course) would 
pay $740, calculated at the rate of three percent on $18,000 plus one- 
tenth of one percent as a franchise tax on the issued and outstanding 
capital stock of $200,000. Consequently, instead of investors in corpor- 
ate stocks escaping their share of state taxation, they really carry a 
heavier tax burden than investors in single enterprises and partner- 
ships. 

Furthermore, the owners of corporate shares do not escape their 
share of local taxation. The fourth tax levied on corporations is the 
ad valorem tax. Since this is strictly a local tax, incorporated concerns 
and single enterprises and partnerships are treated exactly alike, with 
the exception of the method of appraising the value of the capital stock. 
As already explained, the capital stock is valued for the purpose of 
taxation so as to get at the amount of the corporate excess over the 
corporation’s real and personal property, and on this every company 
pays an additional tax. In this way every item of corporate property 
is subjected to county and municipal taxation. 
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But it is argued that the amount of the corporate excess is very 
small. Why should it be otherwise? Is not the value of a corporation 
determined largely by its real and personal property? Out of the total 
of $3,156,243,202 taxable property in North Corolina in 1920, land in- 
cluding mineral and timber land represented $1,159,224,472; town real 
estate $541,764,591; personal property $644,986,221; railroads, telegraph, 
telephone, street railway, and other corporations exercising the right of 
eminent domain $245,660,780; bank and building and loan stock $24,031,- 
456; corporation excess $49,140,854; and real and personal property 
of domestic corporations $508,458,435.27 Out of the total, corporate 
property represents about $828,000,000, or more than one-fourth; and 
while the corporate excess is rather small, it may be concluded that 
North Carolina corporations, along with individual enterprises and 
partnerships, pay their full measure of local taxation, provided the ad- 
ministrative officers of North Carolina’s tax system are efficient in the 
performance of their fiscal duties. 


There is not only the argument that corporate shares escape from 
all taxation, but there is also the argument that the corporation and the 
stockholders are separate legal entities and should be taxed as such. 
While they may be separate and distinct entities legally, they certainly 
are not separate and distinct entities economically. A certificate of 
stock is simply an evidence of the holder’s interest in the company’s 
property. Aside from the property it has no value. “The value of all 
the property owned by a corporation, of whatever kind, including its 
franchise, is the true and fair measure of the value of all its stock.”28 
As Chief Justice Chase once pointed out: “How can a man’s shares of 
any property be the subject of valuation at all, if not with reference to 
the amount and productiveness of the property of which they are a part? 
What value can they have except that given by that amount and that 
productiveness? A certificate of the title to a share is not a share. 
It is evidence of the shareholder’s interest. His interest may be trans- 
ferred by the transfer of the certificate; but it is not the certificate that 
is valued when the worth of the share is estimated . . . It is the 
property which it represents that is valued.”29 


Since stocks have value only as the corporate property has value, 
how is it possible to justify the taxation of both as separate and dis- 
tinct things? When both are taxed there is a clear violation of eco- 
nomic principles. There is no other valid conclusion. If the state 


7 Report of State Commissioner of Revenue of North Carolina, 1921, p. 446. 
The figures for 1921 and 1922 are not available. While the author of this article 
tried to secure more recent figures both as to the value of taxable property and 
the income tax, the Commissioner of Revenue was not able to supply them. 

28184 N. C. 515. 


2° Dissenting, in Van Allen v. Assessors (1866) 70 U. S. (3 Wall) 598, 18 L. 
Ed. 229. Cited in Chief Justice Clark’s dissenting opinion. 
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through its various local subdivisions taxes corporations on about $828,- 
000,000 worth of property and then turns around and requires the 
stockholders to list their shares and pay a tax thereon, double the 
amount of actual property is levied on and investors in corporate en- 
terprises carry twice the tax burden that is carried by investors in part- 
nerships and individual enterprises. While without doubt the state has 
the power to tax both the corporation and the shareholders, since it 
creates the corporation and determines the scope of its operations and 
the liabilities of its members, nevertheless such taxation would be di- 
rectly opposed to the very economic nature of corporate organization. 


Then, there is the argument that there is no more reason for ex- 
empting stocks assessed through the incorporated concern itself than 
bonds. This contention is valid. While corporations are allowed to 
deduct current indebtedness in fixing the tax value of solvent credits, 
they are not allowed to deduct outstanding bonds. If, for example, a 
corporation has $100,000 worth of taxable real and personal property 
and this property is covered by a capitalization of $50,000 in stock and 
$50,000 in bonds, it is taxed on $100,000, not on $50,000. In other 
words, the company is assessed on its property or assets purchased 
through the issuance of bonds as well as through the issuance of stock. 
When bondholders are required to list their bonds as personal property 
and pay a tax thereon, the same capital is taxed twice. Since this is 
the case under the law of North Carolina, there is double taxation just 
the same as there would be if stocks were taxed in the hands of the 
shareholders. To be consistent and conform to sound economic prin- 
ciples, we should exempt both bonds and stocks in the hands of in- 
vestors from taxation.”?9 


Just as it is argued that there is no more basis for exempting bonds 
than stock, so also it is argued that existing taxes on corporations do 
not justify the exemption of stocks. Chief Justice Clark says: “They 
[corporations] pay, and should pay, on their property, but in doing so 
there is no reason why those to whom they sell their stocks, and whose 
money they receive in exchange, should be exempt from taxation on 
the stocks and bonds of these corporations.”?1! Is this a sound conclu- 
sion? It would hardly seem so if the concept of justice is to find lodg- 
ment in the scheme of taxation. The cardinal doctrine back of every 
tax system is equity. Unless tax laws are equitable, they are indefen- 
sible. In attempting to uphold the assessment of corporate stocks as 
personal property, existing taxes on the corporation which ultimately 
rest on those stocks can not be entirely ignored. Since, as has already 


80 For a comprehensive treatment of this point, see chapters 6, 7, 8, Seligman, 
Edwin R. A., Essays in Taxation, Ninth Edition, 1921. On page 315, he says: 
‘Where the corporate stock or property is taxed, the shareholder should be ex- 
empt. If corporate loans are taxed, the bondholder should be exempt.” 


$1184 N. C. 522. 
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been shown, investors in corporate enterprises really bear a heavier tax 
burden than investors in individual enterprises and partnerships, cor- 
porate shares already pay their full measure of taxation through the 
companies themselves, and to contend that existing taxation does not 
justify the exemption of stocks is equivalent to denying the need for 
justice in the state’s system of raising revenue. 


Furthermore, it is alleged that corporate stocks are “idle capital, 
whose owners do nothing for the public welfare, but simply live on 
that which comes to them without effort as coupon clippers or dividend 
drawers.”32 While it may be true that the owners of stocks as individ- 
uals in many cases are unproductive and make little or no contribution 
to the public welfare, it is certainly not true that the shares themselves, 
or rather the capital which they represent, are unproductive. The cor- 
poration is the most efficient type of business organization that has 
arisen in modern times. It enables business enterprisers to get together 
large amounts of capital from a variety of sources through the issuance 
of transferable shares. These transferable shares are the evidence of 
property interest and indicate what each stockholder has contributed. 
While they in and of themselves produce nothing, the economic goods 
for which they stand are productive, and to affirm that they represent 
idle capital and should be taxed for their alleged idleness is to misun- 
derstand entirely the economic significance of corporate organization. 


Finally, there is the contention that the taxation of both the stock- 
holder and the company is not double taxation. As proof of this point, 
reference is made to a multitude of court decisions. While it is true 
that numerous court decisions have held either that double taxation is 
not necessarily unconstitutional, or that there is no double taxation, 
because of the distinct legal entities involved, in taxing both the cor- 
poration and the individual shareholder, yet these decisions can not alter © 
the inevitable economic fact that such taxation actually does result in 
taxing the same assets twice. It is simply impossible to reach any 
other conclusion so long as corporate property is what it is. While it is 
admitted by all that the Constitution of North Carolina “neither for- 
bids nor requires” double taxation, the legislature has refrained from 
levying a double tax on both the corporation and the stockholders, and 
in doing so has perhaps demonstrated its familiarity with the principles 
of public finance as well as with the principles of economics. 


The decision upholding the present method of taxing stocks in North 
Carolina corporations, then, is sound. By exempting corporate shares, 
investors in corporate enterprises do not escape all taxation, since the 
enterprises themselves are adequately taxed and what they pay ulti- 
mately comes out of the pockets of the individual owners of the stock. 


32184 N. C. 526. 
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The advantages of the existing system are: that it prevents double taxa- 
tion, stimulates the investment of capital in the state, makes possible 
a saving in tax collection, provides for the taxation of resident and 
non resident stockholders alike, restrains stockholders from dodging 
taxation through failure to list their shares, harmonizes with the sys- 
tems in other states, and conforms to the state’s permanent policy in 
taxing corporate property. The only inconsistency is that bonds in the 
hands of individual bondholders are not exempted, since the corpora- 
tion is taxed on the property or assets represented by bonds as well as 
by stocks. In general, North Carolina’s policy of taxing corporate 
shares is a sane policy, and, unless there are radical changes in corpor- 
ate organization, it should be continued by the legislative assemblies of 
the future. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the doctrine of the 
principal case has recently been adhered to as a basis for the taxation 
of cotton held by co-operative marketing associations.?? Instead of re- 
quiring the farmer to list his cotton, the tax authorities and the Attor- 
ney General have announced that the cotton must be listed by the 
co-operative association. The grower’s certificate of sale is treated in 
many respects like a share of stock, and it is held that to tax both the 
farmer on his certificate and the association on its cotton in storage 
would be double taxation. The economic consequences of this change in 
the method of listing cotton for taxation will deserve study.—Reprinted 
from The North Carolina Law Review, Vol. 1, No. 4. 


83 See the Greensboro Daily News for Tuesday, May 8, 1923, page 1, column 4. 


LABOR, CAPITAL, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


M. A. James, Madison County. 


) 


All working people might be logically classed as labor since they 
exert physical and mental toil, either or both; but we have grown ac- 
customed to think that all people who work for money belong to one 
class and all who work with money belong to another. Since the time 
of the organization of the Labor Unions there have been found two 
classes of labor, viz.: skilled and unskilled, or organized and unorgan- 
ized. The word employer is given to the capitalist and the word em- 
ployee to the laborer. Both these classes are very nearly alike. If 
you strip the employer and the employee down to their bare anatomy 
you will find that they are creatures made in the image of the same God. 
The only difference between the two is in education, clothing, and 
money In fact, almost all the capitalists were at one time employees. In 
North Carolina as in other states there has grown up a spirit of an- 
tagonism between the two classes. Both the employers and employees 
have gotten the conception that it is their duty to fight each other and 
and as a result there is constant war between these two classes. When 
a man hires himself to work in a factory or any other industry he im- 
mediately classifies himself as labor since he has a market price. If he 
works hard he receives his three dollars per day or if he does little 
work he receives the same amount. There is, consequently, little incen- 
tive for an employee to exert his best efforts. The employer, on the 
other hand, thinks that the product of the hired laborer is not suf- 
ficient return for the price paid and consequently keeps driving at 
him or, as Mr. Leitch expresses it, he drives while the worker sulks. 
The employee thinks that the employer is trying to make every cent he 
can from him regardless of everything, and the employer thinks that 
the laborer is trying to rob him of everything he can. So long as this 
attitude of mind exists we can never expect to see the era of tranquilli- 
ty dawn between employers and employees. This industrial strife af- 
fects not only the two contending parties but also a third party, viz., 
the public, since the two classes hold in their possession practically all 
the necessities of life. Since the public comprises all classes, it 
is a sacred duty of the state to make strenuous efforts to preserve the 
paramount rights of the public. The problem, then, that stares the 
people of North Carolina in the face today is: to inaugurate a new re- 
lationship between employers and employees. 

Strikes in North Carolina are less frequent than in other states and 
sections, due largely to the smaller number of immigrants, but we 
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have strikes and very violent ones. It would be useless to attempt to 
enumerate the strikes that we have had and to give the consequences 
because most of us have at least a vague remembrance of recent strikes, 
such as the textile strike in Charlotte or the textile strike at Concord or 
the state printers’ strike, but what we really want to know is the causes 
of strikes generally, the result of strikes generally, and how we are go- 
ing to diminish these strikes. The causes of strikes, as has already 
been stated in part, can be attributed to class hatred, that is, the hatred 
that exists between employers and employees, when the employee 
thinks that the employer is trying to use him as a mere commodity for 
the employer’s own benefit without care for the employee’s health, 
strength, or comfort, and when the employer thinks that the employee 
is trying to secure his pay with as little production as possible, sorry 
production, and damage to machinery and general equipment. 


What are the results of strikes? Suppose, for example, that we 
should have a general textile strike for higher wages that would last for 
sixty days, and that at the termination of this time the employees 
should gain their demands, what would be the actual result? Would 
the employees win at the cost of the employers alone? Let us briefly 
diagnose the case. If the employees gain an increase of ten percent 
in wages the employers are certainly not going to lose this sum paid 
in wages but will, on the other hand, raise the price of the commodity 
produced in order to balance the increase in cost production. The 
cost of the strike must be borne, therefore, by the innocent, non-par- 
ticipating public. The public are the consumers in general. They were 
not parties in the quarrel but they pay the full cost of it. As the em- 
ployees of this particular industry have to wear the cloth they manu- 
facture they necessarily have to pay the increased price due to their 
increased wages. When the employees of some other industry feel the 
rise in the price of the cloth due to the increase of wages in the textile 
industry they feel compelled to strike. After the loss of several weeks 
if the employees of this industry gain their demand the employer will 
raise the price of the commodity at least as far as business competi- 
tion will permit. Other industries feel the rise in wages and prices and 
thus the struggle continues. What then have the employees of the first 
mentioned textile industry gained? It is true that they gained a ten 
percent increase in wages, but does not the time lost during the strike 
plus the increased price of the commodity which they must wear, plus 
the increased price of the articles produced in other factories, over- 
balance the raise? The employers do not win or lose, the employees 
have gained something but have also added something to the general 
cost of living. And the public in the end has to pay the bill. The 
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question arises, how are we going to remedy industrial conditions so 
that this hatred and strife between employers and employees will be 
diminished and if possible eliminated? 


Ways and Means 


In the first place the employees must be reasonably assured against 
the dread of sickness, unemployment, poverty, and death in a poor- 
house for themselves and their families. We cannot logically suppose 
that the employee will ever be satisfied so long as he may shudder at the 
thought that his family may perchance suffer from want of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities, and that he may have to suffer for lack of 
medical attention when the claws of disease seize him. The thought of 
unemployment also causes mental disturbance. So long as conditions 
are such that all laboring men who are desirous of work cannot obtain 
it twelve months out of the year, we shall never see the laboring element 
satisfied. When a man is not working he soon spends the small amount 
saved when he was working. Last summer when I was walking down 
Broadway in Asheville a shabbily dressed man stopped me and asked 
for enough money to buy a lunch. He told me that he hadn’t had any- 
thing to eat for more than a day. I asked him why he didn’t go to 
work. His reply was, I can’t find work. Hundreds of men in North 
Carolina in seasons of industrial depression daily repeat these sorrow- 
ful words. Think of the men with families to support without any guar-— 
antee of a steady job and assured work! No wonder the laboring ele- 
ment is dissatisfied! It should be the task of the community to pro- 
vide some kind of community work which will furnish employment for 
all men who honestly desire to work and who cannot otherwise secure a 
job. If the community or state will do this it will be found that such 
a step will go far towards tranquilizing, to say the least, the unemploy- 
ment element. But the plan, let me say, must not destroy the laborers’ 
sense of personal responsibility for the providential care of himself and 
his own. Here is a splitting of differences of the utmost importance. 


If we wish labor to be satisfied some plan must be devised whereby 
when illness strikes, the laborer can feel that his comfort and the com- 
fort of his family will be assured. Health insurance seems to be the 
best plan to provide against the distress caused by illness or the dread 
of it. A very slight increase of wages paid by capital to somebody 
appointed in each industry to provide for the welfare of the workers, 
and an almost unnoticeable decrease in the wages of labor would be 
sufficient to provide for the health and comfort of the workers. The 
rate of insurance would necessarily be very small since the ultimate 
purpose would be only to care for the health and comfort of the worker 
while affiliated with that industry. 
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Prof. W. J. Matherly has stated that art in the factories proves to 
be a powerful humanizing and satisfying factor. Such a statement 
sounds illogical on first hearing it but after some observation I have 
come to the conclusion that it is a very reasonable one. It looks only 
reasonable that since women like flowers and pictures at home they 
would also like them at the factory. All of you who have noticed that 
cotton mill at Gibsonville with that beautiful floral surrounding will 
readily admit that work is more desirable there than in many other 
factories in North Carolina. 


Another means of helping labor conditions which will result in 
partially tranquilizing that element is to supply attractive homes for 
the employees and their families. This is one of the basic duties of the 
employer, but if the employer is not financially able it then becomes the 
duty of the state. 


Still another step that capital might wisely and profitably take to- 
ward diminishing class antagonism is to contrive an increase of social 
opportunities. It would be less expensive for the employer to provide 
baseball parks, swimming pools, and the like, than to have to raise the 
wages of several hundred employees. The Carolina Wood and Prod- 
ucts Company at Asheville is represented each year by a good baseball 
team, and there is a spirit manifested among the workers at the games 
as loyal as we find in the games of any of our institutions of learning. 
Social functions, I believe, diminish class antagonism, and the abolition 
of class antagonism lessens the likelihood of strikes. 


The employee must not only receive a living wage but must receive 
a wage sufficient to permit him to lay something by, to care for his 
family, and to share in the comforts, joys, and recreations of life. 


Still another step that might advantageously be taken to diminish 
class antagonism is education. Industrial education would probably be 
the logical kind. What our people really suffer from today is igno- 
rance. Our state educational law compels all children between the 
ages of six and fourteen years to attend school, but this law is easily 
evaded, and even if complied with, the resultant education is insuf- 
ficient to prepare a man to enter intelligently a vocation which neces- 
sarily demands the solving of intricate industrial problems. It appears 
that our State Extension Bureaus ought to be able to aid in large meas- 
ure the introduction of education into our industrial communities. 


The Responsibility of Labor 


We have said much concerning our duty to labor. I believe that if 
these steps are worked out they will aid greatly in reducing class ani- 
mosity. Let us now turn our attention to the responsibility of labor. 
If labor is to receive high wages and comfortable living conditions it 
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must realize that a large quantity and a good quality of production is 
necessary. One of the most harmful fallacies of labor today is under- 
production. It seems that labor is afraid that it will produce more 
than it is getting paid for and will thereby increase the wealth and pow- 
er of capital. Unless labor changes its attitude we cannot expect 
that capital will put into operation many of the steps that I have men- 
tioned. I do believe, however, that as capital begins actually to in- 
troduce these plans the attitude of labor will begin to change. 


Labor, however, will never again be satisfied with just a wage. The 
high wages during the war made possible the distribution of automo- 
biles and many other middle-class amusements. Comforts and luxuries 
among the employees have created in their hearts burning aspirations 
for middle-class comforts. We will never again see production speeded 
up until the employees are given the opportunity to gain more than just 
their wages. In what way is this opportunity going to be extended? 
Some think that partnership is a good means, that is, aiding the em- 
ployees to buy stock, so that they can be shareholders in the corpora- 
tion with which they are affiliated. This would undoubtedly encour- 
age the shareholding employees to turn out a larger production and a 
better quality. I am very much in favor of extending this opportunity 
to them and making the payments easy. Ford has put this system 
into practice and time has shown that he has succeeded better in hold- 
ing his men and preventing strikes than probably any other industrial 
establishment in the United States. Nobody will deny the prosperity of 
the Ford establishment. However, I do not think that the time is ripe 
for such a step in North Carolina. It would be difficult for average 
employees to save money enough to buy shares of stock sufficient to in- 
crease their weekly wages in any effective way. Furthermore, the divi- 
dend periods do not come often enough to encourage the average em- 
ployee in North Carolina. I think that some time the day will dawn 
for partnership in the industries of our states; but not until the indus- 
tries get larger and the employees get more money and better educa- 
tion is that day likely to arrive. 


I believe that the Economy Dividend Plan would prove successful 
in North Carolina today. This plan provides that there shall be an 
increase in wages based on the efficiency of production. For instance, 
the cost unit of production before the plan goes into effect will be 
compared with the cost after it has gone into effect. If there has been 
a saving, one-half of it will go to the employees and the other half to 
the employer. This dividend should be paid every two weeks in order 
to keep the employees encouraged. 
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Such a plan as this will put new life into the workers. It will result 
in the greater use of many labor-saving schemes, because the employees 
know that they will get one-half of all the savings. It will encourage 
men to be careful and present instead of careless and absent. 


None of the plans that have been mentioned will have any immediate 
effect toward eliminating strikes. In fact, there is no panacea that will 
cure all these ills. There are going to be some strikes as long as there 
are two classes in the industrial world. We need not expect to see 
the era of industrial peace so long as men differ in opinion and so long 
as hatred exists in the human breast. 


The Suffering Public 


Just as it is a duty of the state to use its strongest forces to pre- 
vent disputes between individuals, so is it its duty to prevent strikes. 
But when a dispute arises between individuals the state assumes the 
authority to compel the participants to submit the matter to a court. 
When a dispute occurs between capital and organized labor, how is the 
state going to handle the problem? 


All forms of voluntary arbitration, conciliation, and mediation have 
failed to establish industrial peace. Statistics show that only one and 
one-tenth percent of the strikes of the United States have been settled 
by voluntary means. I suppose that in North Carolina approximately 
the same percént would hold. 

Compulsory arbitration is the only plan by which strikes can be 
justly settled. It compels the parties to a dispute to submit their con- 
tentions to a court of arbitration, and also compels them to accept the 
award that is made. We compel arbitration of disputes between men, 
between state and state, between individual and state, but disputes be- 
tween a corporation and its employees are left to the primitive method 
of barbaric conflict. If two men of Chapel Hill get into a fight they 
are haled into court and tried not by the rule of force but under the 
established law of the land. If it be right to compel two men to settle 
their dispute by due process of law it looks only reasonable that it is 
right to compel an organized body of men to settle their dispute by due 
process of law because might does not make right. If two men are al- 
lowed to settle their dispute by force few are injured except the two 
participants and their families, but if labor and capital are allowed to 
settle their dispute by force the public must suffer the results. Ex- 
perience has shown that wherever compulsory arbitration has been 
tried, the majority of industrial disputes have never been brought into 
court, but have been settled by mediation and conciliation. It forces 
them to arbitrate, except when they distinctly want war. If capital and 
labor desire to settle their dispute voluntarily and peaceably they have 
a right to do so, but if they want to resort to arms, then arbitration 
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with compulsory power should compel them to consider the rights of 
the public, especially when the quarrel affects the public interest, as the 
legal phrase expresses it. That is to say, when food, fuel, transporta- 
tion and communication, and such like life and death matters are in- 
volved. Compulsory arbitration will not only protect the rights of the 
public, but will strengthen the unions if their demands are in the di- 
rection of promoting the welfare of the public, including their own 
members. If their demands are inimical to the public, their influence 
would doubtless be weakened only in the sense that their power to do 
harm would thereby be curtailed. What final result this weakening on 
the one hand and strengthening on the other would have on the vitality 
of the unions would be determined by whether the greater influence of 
the unions would be in the direction of good or evil, justice or injustice, 
as affecting the public welfare. 


In this paper I have tried to present the labor situation as it act- 
ually exists. As has been said before, there is no panacea that will 
cure all of our industrial ills. There are plans though that will dimin- 
ish strikes. These plans are as I have mentioned: (1) a guarantee for 
the employees against the dread of sickness, unemployment, and death 
in a poor-house, (2) art in the factories, (3) the supplying of attrac- 
tive homes for the employees, (4) broader social opportunities for the 
employees, and (5) education. Furthermore, a plan that will have a 
strong tendency toward eliminating strikes is the Economy Dividend 
plan, because it will keep the employees interested in their work, and 
will keep them driving toward an increase of their earnings. But when 
strikes occur they should be settled by due process of law just as all 
other disputes are settled. A compulsory arbitration law, therefore, 
should be passed to deal with these disputes between labor and capital, 
because it is right in principle and it is practicable. 
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PREVENTING LABOR TROUBLES 


F. B. Mann, Orange County 


The industrial development of North Carolina covers a period of a 
little more than four decades. So rapid and quiet has been this de- 
velopment that even those in the midst of it and part of it have not had 
a full comprehension of its magnitude and importance. A fair idea of 
the rapidity of the industrial development of North Carolina and of the 
tremendous importance of our industries to the state, may be gained 
from the statement that the latest statistics of the United States Census 
Bureau show that from 1914 to 1919 the value of manufactured goods 
in North Carolina increased more than 226 percent while wages in- 
creased more than 167 percent. There has been a gradual increase 
in the total production of manufactured goods. This increase is shown 
by statistics given out for the different years. In 1899 the total value 
of our manufactured goods was $40,420,000; in 1904, $63,253,000; in 
1909, $94,795,000; in 1914, $289,411,000; in 1919, $943,808,000. This gives 
some idea of the magnitude which the industries of North Carolina 
have reached. 

North Carolina is destined to assume a commanding position in the 
industrial development of the South because of: (1) the unlimited agri- 
cultural possibilities in the growing of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, pota- 
toes, apples, and other crops; (2) better transportation facilities and a 
steady increase in mileage of good hard-surface roads; (3) the opportu- 
nities for mining; (4) an abundance of native white labor for mills and 
factories; (5) abundant hydro-electric power for manufacturing pur- 
poses at a low rate. 

Until the last two or three decades, agriculture has been the pre- 
dominant occupation of the people of North Carolina, but manufac- 
turing has developed with exceeding rapidity during recent years, and 
the problems which have arisen in other sections of the country have 
not yet been faced by the people of North Carolina, mainly because 
the relations of employer and employee are still personal and intimate 
and not between corporations and classes—impersonal, cold, and distant. 

The small mill manager often knows every operative both by sight 
and by name. He may even know their quarrels and their love affairs. 
The employer and employee have often played together on their fathers’ 
farms, have experiences and traditions in common, and perhaps many 
common origins and ideals. They have moved together perhaps from 
the farm to the village and then to the mill, the only difference being 
that the one has outpaced the other in promotion. The general result is 
kindliness on the side of employer and loyalty on the part of em- 
ployed. 
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Labor in North Carolina is now very well satisfied with the work, 
the wages, and the working conditions. But as industries expand and 
as the people flock from farms to manufacturing centers, conditions and 
relations are sure to change. It is the duty of the present generation 
to look well ahead and not to wait until congestion and dissatisfaction 
have arisen in our industrial areas. 


If we are to have ideal conditions in North Carolina among our la- 
boring classes we must have employers who are honest, will give proper 
freedom to their employees, be the employees’ practical friend and 
benefactor, possess a delicate sense of right and wrong, and possess 
the high and noble principles of Christian manhood. We must have 
employees who are strong in mind and body, honest, endowed with 
moral earnestness, and willing to do those things which in the long run 
will be most advantageous to both employers and employees. 


Welfare Workers 


Every mill of any importance operated in North Carolina should 
have a public welfare building for the use of the mill employees, with an 
adequate number of welfare workers governed by the magnitude of the 
mill and number of operatives. These welfare workers should be paid 
for their work by taking a small amount out of the pay check of the 
wage earners each week and by a sum voted by the stockholders out of 
their mill dividends. These welfare workers should know every family 
employed by the mill, know their personal grievances, help new fami- 
lies to manage their personal affairs until they get in a position to 
handle their own business, visit the sick and minister to their wants as 
far as possible, teach the workers economy, encourage them in educa- 
tion, and report the mischief makers to headquarters. But none of these 
things ought to be done without frank conference between the mill 
owners and the mill operatives. 


The mill should also provide a playground for the children of the 
mill district, with someone to direct the play; and a health officer to 
direct and control health conditions in both the mill and the village 
homes. 


In Other Lands 


Satisfactory conditions will not always exist in our manufacturing 
centers as they continue to grow. Employer and employee tend to pull 
farther and farther apart, agitators will come into the mills and stir up 
strife, and we must devise ways and means of preventing strife as far 
as it is humanly possible. Before proposing a plan we shall first re- 
view some of the means used in other countries to settle disputes be- 
tween labor and capital. But short of the Golden Rule in industry 
all plans succeed only measurably well. 
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1. New Zealand’s Court of Arbitration of industrial disputes con- 
sists of three members appointed by the governors to serve three years; 
one judge of the court to have the tenure, status, and emoluments of a 
Supreme Court judge; and one judge each to be nominated by the Do- 
minion union of employers and workmen respectively. A Council of 
Conciliation consists of a conciliation commissioner appointed by the 
governor for a term of three years, to have jurisdiction within a desig- 
nated industrial district; and from one to three assessors, appointed by 
the commission for the occasion, on the nomination of the parties ap- 
plying for a conciliation council, a like number to be appointed on the 
nomination of the respondent. Boards of investigation may be ap- 
pointed by the court of arbitration. The procedure is for a council of 
conciliation, when requested, to attempt to adjust the controversy. Fail- 
ing in this, the matter may be referred to the court of arbitration, 
which shall make a determination. The disputes may be brought be- 
fore the court by an application of a union of workers or on the other 
hand by the employer. 


The conditions under which strikes and lockouts are prohibited or 
illegal, under the industrial conciliation and arbitration amendment of 
1908, apply only to cases where an award or industrial agreement is in 
force. Under such conditions strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 


Under act of 1913 which applies only to cases where there is not 
an existing award or an industrial agreement, notice must be given to 
the minister, who must refer the matter to an industrial commission or 
committee. If no settlement is effected within fourteen days from de- 
livery of notice to the minister, the labor department conducts a secret 
ballot, and then seven days must elapse before cessation of work. 


The penalties of anti-strike or anti-lockout legislation are fines and 
imprisonment. 


2. Australia’s legal machinery for the adjustment of disputes con- 
sists of a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, composed of a presi- 
dent, who is a member of the federal supreme court, and judges of the 
federal or a state supreme court, appointed by the president as his 
deputies. Provision is also made for conciliation committees of equal 
number of employees and employers. The procedure is varied. The 
president of the court may summons parties to a dispute and by con- 
ference aim to reach an amicable settlement, or there may be an in- 
vestigation as the basis of an amicable settlement, or temporary refer- 
ence of the case to a conciliation committee or a local industrial board. 
All amicable settlements have force of a formal award. 


Strikes and lockouts are prohibited or illegal in all cases. 


Here again anti-strike and anti-lockout legislation is enforced by 
means of fines. 
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3. The law of New South Wales is similar to that of the common- 
wealth, with fines as a means of enforcement. (Monthly Review of U. 
S. Labor Statistics, Jan., 1917.) 

4. England has no legal machinery, strictly speaking, for the ad- 
justment of wage disputes. However, government machinery is in ex- 
istence which is quasi-official, constituted by the joint agreement of la- 
bor and capital. The movement to adjust industrial dispute was origi- 
nally negotiated by a representative of the Board of Trade of the gov- 
ernment in power. This joint board essays conciliation when direct 
negotiations between the parties have failed. -There is no legislation 
to prohibit strikes and lockouts. Freedom and moral suasion are Eng- 
land’s way of settling the disputes of labor and capital. 

5. The Canadian Industrial Disputes act, in a word, provides that 
employers and employees shall not strike or lockout until after they 
have met together before a board on which each is represented, and 
which has power to investigate all the differences between them. If a 
settlement cannot be reached as a result of conference and investigation, 
the relevant facts are given to the public by the board, and the parties 
are then free to strike or lockout, as the case may be, but before a 
strike or lockout can be legally declared, a board of investigation must 
have been appointed and efforts made to reach in this way a Satisfac- 
tory settlement of the questions involved. 

Either side may make an application to the government for a board, 
and both parties to the dispute may name their own representative on 
it. The two so chosen meet together and select a chairman. 

They are allowed three days within which to do this, and failing a 
selection, at the expiration of the three days, the Minister of Labor him- 
self appoints a chairman. The three persons so appointed become a 
board of conciliation and investigation. They have all the power of a 
court of record; they may compel the production of documents, sub- 
poena witnesses, take evidence under oath; in other words, they have 
practically all the powers of the ordinary court of law. The parties 
may appear in person, or by representatives, before the board, which is 
expected to use its best effort to effect a settlement of the differences. 
If unable to terminate the dispute satisfactorily, the board issues a 
report setting forth what in its opinion is the cause of the trouble, 
and the merits of the contentions of the respective parties in the case. 

When the report is made it is sent to the minister of labor and by 
him handed to the press for publication and after the report is made 
public the parties to the dispute are free to do as they please. They 
may accept or reject the finding in whole or in part or they may lock- 
out or strike; but until the report is made public, work is supposed to 
continue without interruption. (Industry and Humanity, by W. L. 
MacKenzie King.) 
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What has been the result of Canada’s Industrial Disputes Act? It 
applies only to public service corporations; to mines; to agencies of 
transportation and communication; to railways, steam and electric; 
to gas, electric light and power plants; to telegraph and telephones—to 
all work carried on by public service corporations. 


During the first six years there were 145 boards applied for. By 
means of the 145 boards, strikes were prevented or ended in all but 
eighteen cases, so that there was an average of only three strikes per 
annum in all the industries to which the act applies, and only two of 
these were serious. 


6. The Kansas law on Industrial Relations provided for three 
judges appointed by the governor to serve a term of three years. The 
court might intervene in any industrial controversy either on its own 
initiative, at the request of either party to the disputes, or on the com- 
plaint of ten citizens or of the attorney general of the State. It could 
investigate the controversy, and make a temporary award at the begin- 
ning and a final award when the investigation was completed. The inves- 
tigations were to be conducted in accordance with the rules of evidence 
as recognized by the supreme court of the state. 


No worker could be discharged on account of any testimony given 
before the court, and no employer was to be subject to boycott or any 
other discrimination on account of any act performed in accordance 
with the terms of the law. 


It required the manager of an industry to get permission from the 
board before closing his plant. He was required to give reasons for 
any desire he had to suspend operation and the court examined those 
reasons. If it found them meritorious he might suspend operations. 
Otherwise he was to continue to operate his mill, mine, or factory. Ifa 
worker went on a strike he was fined $1,000 or one year in jail or both. 
If he was an officer of a corporation or union the penalty was $5,000 
or two years in jail or both. (The Kansas Way, by John A. Fitch. 
The Survey, April 3, 1920.) 


After reviewing the industrial conciliation and anti-strike legisla- 
tion relating to public utilities in various countries and in Kansas, it 
seems that none of the laws would prove satisfactory in North Carolina, 
because the type of labor in North Carolina is entirely different from 
that in the countries mentioned. The labor of North Carolina is dis- 
tinctly rural-minded and less than one percent foreign. The workers 
are too free and liberty-loving to be bound down by any laws of com- 
pulsory investigation. However, the Canadian plan of compulsory in- 
vestigation seems to be the wisest and most practical plan used in any 
country, because it gives all parties concerned a chance and still does 
not take away any right of employer or employee except to lockout or 
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quit work without due notice to employer or employee, to the board of 
investigation, and the public. It would be a sound principle to prevent 
employers from locking out or employees from striking until a public 
investigation shall have been instituted which shall make the whole 
question at issue plain for the judgment and the opinion of the public, 
and until all practicable means of conciliation and arbitration have been 
employed. There is nothing unjust in this principle unless it be un- 
justly applied. It can be done with a full and scrupulous regard for 
the interest and liberties of all concerned as well as for the vital inter- 
ests of society itself. 


W. L. MacKenzie King said, “There is such a thing, as a private 
right. Labor has its rights, capital has its rights, but I believe that 
private rights cease when they become a public wrong”. This seems to 
be a sound statement, and if labor and capital in North Carolina reach 
a stage when these private rights become public wrongs, and contesting 
parties are unable to settle their differences without threatening the 
life and happiness of the parties and the public, then the state should 
step in and take hold of the situation. A law similar to the Canadian 
compulsory investigation act would best meet the need of North Caro- 
lina labor disputes. 


Constructive Suggestions 


However we wish to avoid friction between labor and capital by 
having ideal conditions in the mills of North Carolina as far as is pos- 
sible. Welfare workers, health officers, playgrounds and recreation, 
have already been considered. We shall now deal with the conditions 
of living and the conditions of work. 


1. If a laborer is to be efficient and satisfied with his work, he must 
have something more than the weekly pay check to hold him to his task 
and place of work. He must have a home of his own, he must own an 
interest in the mill, and have personal interest in the enterprise. 

How can a day-laborer buy his own home? Almost every mill 
operator in North Carolina owns the land around the mill and the 
houses in which the workers live. The workers could have the option 
of buying these lots and houses from the employer, and a small amount 
could be taken from each weekly pay check as payment on the debt. 
In a short while each worker would own his own home and would have 
an effective reason for staying on with the mill instead of wandering 
from place to place, without giving any proper service to his various 
employers or getting any satisfaction for himself. 


2. Another way to prevent friction and promote peace and pros- 
perity among workers in any mill would be to permit and encourage the 
workers to be stockholders in the mill in which they work. The work- 
ers could be permitted to own for instance 40 percent of the stock of 
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the company, and still the governing power of the mill would be in the 
hands of the chief promoters. The stock might be sold in fifty-dollar 
shares. Within a year after a laborer began work he might be a 
stockholder in the company for which he is working. Then it would be 
his company, he would take interest and pride in his work, and try to 
turn out as many goods as possible because he would be creating a 
profit for himself. He would no longer think only of quitting time 
and pay-day but of those things which would be to the best advantage 
of his company. This will be advantageous not only to the employee 
but to the employer, because he will no longer have to worry about 
strikes and dissatisfied labor. He can plan ahead, make sales in ad- 
vance, increase his machinery, etc., without fear, because his labor will 
be steady, reliable, and efficient. Under the above conditions laborers 
will have homes, be stockholders in the mill, and without doubt have 
good feeling towards the mill enterprise. This plan, by the way, is al- 
ready in operation in a few of the cotton mills of Gaston county, North 
Carolina. 


Industrial peace can only be worked out by some such means as 
these, because industrial justice cannot be achieved by governmental in- 
terference alone. Human relationships are involved and can be ad- 
justed only by co-operation and mutual consent. Industrial peace must 
be achieved in freedom by agencies that employ the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments, and these agencies are primarily labor and 
capital alone. 
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PRIMARY REFORMS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Waker Barnette, Mecklenburg County 


A study of Reforms of the Party Primary in North Carolina leads 
us to a consideration of the Primary Laws that are now on the statute 
books. It is our problem to determine whether or not these laws are 
for the best interests of the people of North Carolina, and, if they 
are found to be lacking in any respect, to submit a plan that will give 
the state a better primary system. The first part of the study will deal 
with a consideration of the faults of the North Carolina system, and in 
the latter part a plan will be submitted by which these faults can be 
eliminated. 


The History of Our Law 


The Primary Law that we now have was put through the General 
Assembly during the regular session of 1915. Of course, in a large 
number of North Carolina counties the county officers were nominated 
by primaries before this time, but this was our first state-wide Pri- 
mary Law. Before this time the state officers were nominated in the 
state conventions. North Carolina was one of the last states to adopt 
the primary system. The movement for nominating primaries started 
in the United States in the closing years of the nineteenth century and 
early in the twentieth. Wisconsin, in 1903, was the first state to pass a 
direct Primary Law. Oregon followed in 1904. North Carolina’s first 
experience with a primary came in 1900. It was a Democratic primary 
for the nomination of the Democratic candidate for the United States 
senate. This primary was not held under any state law, but the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee called for this method of nomination. At 
that time the General Assembly elected the senators. This primary was 
meant merely to instruct the Democrats in the legislature. It was held 
on the general election day in November. The state elections had been 
held in August, and it was clear that the Democrats had a majority in 
the General Assembly, so the two Democrats, F. M. Simmons, who has 
been in the senate since that campaign, and Julian S. Carr, were in 
reality staging the real fight in the legislature for the senatorship. No 
one who had failed to vote in the state election of 1900 was allowed to 
vote in this primary. 

In the Democratic platform of 1900 a plank had been included that 
declared for a state Primary Law; but when the General Assembly met 
in 1901, the people were thoroughly disgusted with the Simmons-Carr 
primary, and the sentiment of the people was so strongly opposed to the 
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primary that the General Assembly refused to carry out the provisions 
of the 1900 platform, so far as a state-wide primary law was concerned. 
They did make a provision for primaries to be held in the state; but it 
was only for contesting county candidates, and it was left entirely to 
the will of the executive committees of the several counties to decide 
whether or not they wanted this system. The bill did not make any ab- 
solute requirements for a primary to be held, and only a few of the 
counties took advantage of this system. 


Again in 1904 the Democratic platform contained a plank provid- 
ing for county officers to be nominated through primaries. The legisla- 
ture of 1905 passed such a law, and again its adoption was made op- 
tional with the counties. The main difference between this measure and 
the one passed in 1901 was that the county executive committees did 
not have so much power. Only three counties and two cities were will- 
ing to go under this law in 1905, but in 1907 nineteen other counties 
came into the fold. Others followed in 1909, 1911, and 1913, until in 
the campaign of 1914 a large majority of the counties in the state were 
nominating candidates for county offices through the direct primary. 


Then in 1915 the legislature passed the first Direct Primary Law 
that North Carolina had ever known. It put the nomination of state 
officers on a primary basis. Some of the counties were exempt so far 
as the county officers were concerned. In the campaign of 1916 the law 
was first put into operation. The contest was between Bickett and 
Daughteridge. 


This law was enacted in order that the choice of party candidates 
might be placed directly in the hands of the people. In other words, 
this is our latest step toward absolute popular suffrage. And it is a 
foregone conclusion that in any state or community where popular suf- 
frage forms the foundation of government it is highly important that 
the method of selecting party representatives be in accordance with the 
will of the majority of the people of the state. Now, the question is: 
does the existing primary system measure up to this requirement? 


We know that the present primary system has been the source of 
endless complaints and criticisms. Never since its passage through the 
legislature in 1915 has it met the approval of agreat body of people. 
Although it is generally believed that the principles of the direct pri- 
mary are essentially good, many people think that the system should be 
changed. There is no one, however, except possibly a few old-time po- 
litical bosses, who would even think of going back to the antiquated con- 
vention system. The movement for a Primary System was in reality a 
reaction against the convention system. That was a system that we 
have outgrown, and to return to it would be to take a step backward in 
political evolution. Its return, as the authorities on political science 
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view it, is forever doomed. Nevertheless in both the 1919 and 1921 ses- 
sions of the legislature bills were introduced calling for a repeal of the 
primary laws and a restoration of the old convention System. But 
none of these proposals was considered seriously by the legislature, and 
now the primary system seems a fixture. 


The movement for Primary Reforms is not a new movement. Many 
of the states have already changed and reformed their primary laws. 
And it is when we compare our system with that of many other states 
that we see what a pitiful attempt at a primary system we really have. 
We are so far behind almost every state in the Union in this respect 
that the only logical thing to do is to consider our primary system as 
a crude joke. We boast that the state of North Carolina is the leader 
of the Southern States in the educational movement, in road building, 
and in the value of farm products; but when we glance at our primary 
law, we find that our position in the list of states is number forty-five. 


Outstanding Faults 


1. The first outstanding fault of the direct primary system is that 
under its operation there is room for fraud. It is a regrettable fact 
that North Carolina is one of the few communities in the world that 
permits a crooked ballot. Our ballot is the very essence of crudeness. 
It is a veritable disgrace to the state. The system leaves room for in- 
timication, fraud, and open vote-buying. This sort of thing might 
have been expected in a primitive rural community, but North Caro- 
lina has long since passed from that age. It cannot any longer be 
classed as a backward rural community, but rather it is a true ex- 
emplar of modern machinery and industry. Some people would go 
so far as to say that there is very little vote-buying in North Caro- 
lina primaries, but it is only necessary to go to the polls on primary 
day to verify the statements I make. There you will almost invariably 
find a politician of some rating who is always ready and over-anxious 
to assist you or give unasked advice about the voting. And it is no 
uncommon thing to see men at the polls who are actually trying to 
buy votes. This statement is not intended to create the impression that 
there is vote-buying at every polling place, or that you can point out 
these men every time; but this procedure has never been eliminated. 


2. Then again, the polling places are generally in charge of what 
is commonly known as the political machine. As a rule the shrewdest 
politicians of the district are appointed as primary officials. These 
men are appointed indirectly by the State Executive Committee. When 
this committee has some man whom they want elected they get in touch 
with the county executive committees, and then these committees ap- 
point officials in the precincts who favor the man thus selected. In this 
way when the primary day comes around they have a well organized 
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political machine at work. In most instances these men do not use de- 
vices other than legal ones to get votes, but in many places they mark 
some of the ballots to suit themselves, and when Mr. Indifferent Voter 
comes along he lets the ballot go into the box without making any 
changes. 


3. And furthermore there is no secrecy in voting. The printed 
ballots are placed on a table, you step up, you are handed a ballot, 
or you get it yourself, and you must mark it there in public (nothing 
else is possible). Then the ballot is placed in the box. It is easily seen 
how intimidation could be used effectively in a situation of this kind. 
Sometimes employers whose employees number many voters go to the 
polls and hang around to see how their employees vote, and most of 
the time these employees will vote for the man the employers want 
elected, in order to avoid trouble. There are instances on record of 
employers telling their employees that if they did not vote the way 
that they were instructed they would lose their jobs. And above all 
this, there is no signature required. When the signature is not re- 
quired there is no definite way to check up the vote in case of fraud. 

The people of the state, as a whole, do not approve of corruption 
at the polls, but the trouble is they have never been sufficiently aroused 
to demand its abolition. There are certain elements in politics to 
which corruption is profitable, and these elements are not confined to 
any one party. But if we could destroy the chance of political cor- 
ruption the state would be a better place in which to live. 


4, Another criticism that the opponents of the direct primary sys- 
tem put forward is that few voters take part in the primaries. It is 
true that the system has not stimulated the amount of interest that 
its proponents expected. The figures from the various primaries show 
that there are always more Democratic votes in the general election 
than in the primaries. This statement covers the primaries since 1900. 
On only one occasion has the reverse been true, and that was in the 
campaign of 1912 when the Simmons-Kitchin-Clark race for the sena- 
torship created so much interest. There must be some way to create 
more interest in the primaries. Of course under our system everybody 
has the opportunity of voting whether or not he takes advantage of that 
opportunity. But if the government of North Carolina is to be a real 
democracy, the voice of the great mass of the people must be heard; 
and the direct primary is the only way advanced so far, which per- 
mits this. 


Some make the charge that the bosses select the candidates just as 
they did in the old convention days. It is true that the bosses are in 
as complete control as ever in some states, especially in the east; but at 
a much greater expense and without the acknowledged responsibility. 
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This seems to be true of North Carolina. In the record of the nomi- 
nations of Democratic candidates for Governor in North Carolina since 
1900 it is shown that, in the four campaigns before 1916 under the old 
convention system, the alleged machine candidate was defeated in three 
of them—Aycock, Glenn, and Kitchin were non-machine men. What- 
ever machine there was in 1908 supported Craig, and in 1912 he was un- 
opposed. Under the primary system in 1916 Bickett was nominated 
over Daughteridge, and Daughteridge was supported by an alleged 
machine. The reverse was the case in 1920; for undoubtediy Cameron 
Morrison was backed by whatever political machine there was in the 
state politics. This proves that the machine has not been crushed by 
the primary system. 


The parties have, however, lost practically all responsibility for the 
selection of the candidates—at least, open responsibility. And the way 
is clear for self-advertisers and demagogues to capitalize the opportu- 
nities the direct primary makes possible. At least it is almost impossi- 
ble for the office to seek the man. 


5. Another fault ascribed to the primary system is that it prevents 
the better class from contesting. But this contention can not be well 
sustained. If a man is not willing to appear before the people and sub- 
mit his record to them, he is no fit man for public office. In former 
times the organization in the convention was depended upon by candi- 
dates to secure the party nomination. Two campaigns, the one for the 
nomination and the other for the election, are the rule under our party 
primary law. It is too great a burden to put on a man. Such is the 
only valid argument on this point. But the fact that the campaign for 
election in North Carolina, after the candidate is once selected in the 
primaries, is rather mild and puts little burden on the candidate, prac- 
tically eliminates this argument. 


6. The primary plan was intended to put the office-holder on an 
equal basis with the man that runs against him. But in reality this has 
not been the case. The man in office has a great advantage. Not a 
man who was elected to the state offices in 1900 has ever been defeated 
in a primary. As a usual thing the outside men who seek these of- 
fices are hardly ever known over the entire state. But when the aver- 
age voter sees the name of the old incumbent, he has in all probability 
heard of him before. A list of unfamiliar names means little or nothing 
to him, and so he naturally casts his vote for the man he has at least 
heard of. 


7. Under all plans for a modification of the direct primary law, as 
ordinarily proposed, some second election must still be held, either to 
select delegates to a convention to frame a platform or to choose the 
members of the party committees, and these delegates are not selected 
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by primaries. We still have the precinct meeting that sends delegates 
to the county convention, and this convention in turn sends delegates 
to the state convention. We have not eliminated anything, we have 
just added the primaries, and have taken the power of nominating can- 
didates from the convention, but the convention still outlines the party 
policies and forms the platform on which the party stakes its hopes. 

It is a hard job to form a platform when the candidates are selected 
by the primaries and the platform is drafted by the convention. There 
must be some way to keep the party nominees and the party leaders in 
harmony. Under this kind of system the convention is not always will- 
ing to incorporate everything in the platform that the primary nomi- 
nee wants in it. Some states let the nominee do this while others give 
the conventions more power. 

8. Under our present law the primary comes the first Saturday in 
June. This is entirely too early in the season. From June until No- 
vember is a long time, and the expense of a candidate in the field for 
so long a time is great. The preliminary campaign should be longer. 
This would enable the public to know the candidate better and they 
would be able to cast a more intelligent ballot. 

9. Another criticism of existing conditions is that the ballot is too 
long. The average voter is only interested in a few of the more impor- 
tant offices and does not care enough about the remainder to even inquire 
concerning the merits of the office-seekers. They allow some friend to 
tell them for whom to vote—often someone they have not even heard of; 
or sometimes they just take a random shot. 

10. The primary does not give an opportunity for the selection of 
candidates that will represent the various interests and sections of the 
state. The convention system did offer this advantage. The campaign 
of 1900 illustrates this point. The ticket contained the names of three 
lawyers, including the Attorney-General, one farmer, one labor repre- 
sentative, and two ex-confederate soldiers. Two of them were from 
the east, three from the central section, and two from the west. 

11. Another weakness of our system is that it entails a too exacting 
expense on the candidates for the major offices, such as Governor. It 
is necessary for a candidate, under existing conditions, to spend large 
sums of money; not only this, but he is forced to travel through the 
length and breadth of the state to see the voters and to speak to them, 
and in many cases he is broken not only financially but physically as 
well. The expense is so great that many good men refuse to enter the 
field, because it is uncertain whether they will even be nominated. The 
state does not pay any of the expenses of the candidate in a primary. 
It is entirely a personal proposition. Some states set aside a certain 
sum to be used in printing pamphlets setting forth the candidate’s 
views. 
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12. Another fault is that the present system gives the Republicans 
of the state a chance to participate in the Democratic primaries. The 
Republicans do not use the primary system in this state. They still 
nominate their candidates by the old convention method. This makes 
them free to participate in the Democratic primary. It is possible for 

_them to help select the man they think will make the poorest race 
against their nominee, and this may give them a better chance of win- 
ning out in the November election. There is no effective and peaceful 
way to prevent this under our present law. Some plan should be 
adopted so that a man voting a Democratic ticket in the primary would 
not be allowed to reverse his vote in the general election. Some have 
put forward the idea of having each man Swear, on registering, with 
which party he intends to affiliate. 


13. Then, in conclusion, there is danger of a minority choice. 
Mr. Morrison was a minority choice. In the first primary he received 
approximately 30,000 votes less than a majority of the votes cast. Some 
southern states, North Carolina among them, claim that the second 
primary does away with the minority choice. But always in the second 
primary many of the voters are voting for their second choice. Then 
this method involves too much expense. Some system should be put 
into operation that would enable the voter to express his second choice 
in the first primary. 


The Short Ballot 


As a remedy for the ills that are now present in our primary system, 
and which have become almost unbearable, I submit: (first) the Short 
Ballot. I do not mean to say that the short ballot is all that is neces- 
sary to remedy the primary system, but it will eliminate blind voting 
to a great extent, create more interest, because there will be fewer can- 
didates, make the ballot less complicated, and offer less room for cor- 
ruption. The average voter will know something about a majority of 
the candidates, and he will be less prone to take advice from some poli- 
tician. The adoption of the short ballot will be of more value and will 
do more good toward making the primary a creditable institution, than 
any other measure that could be passed. 


The principles of the short ballot are: (1) that only those offices 
shall be made elective which are important enough to attract and de- 
serve public attention, and (2) that very few offices should be filled at 
one time, so as to permit adequate and unconfused public examination 
of the candidates, and so as to facilitate the voter’s free and intelligent 
making of the original ticket for himself unaided by any political 
specialist. 

During the last few years proposals to repeal and to modify the 
primary laws have been very numerous. Great changes have been 
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made in several states. The outcome of the defects that have been 
evident in the present law and the efforts of the routed politicians to 
regain their lost power are the reasons for these proposed changes. 


The present controversy between Governor Morrison and Corpora- 
tion Commissioner Maxwell brings before our eyes another weakness 
that exists in our state government and which the direct primary with 
the short ballot modification would help to overcome. This shows that 
there is no co-ordination between the different heads of the state de- 
partments. They are all elective. There is no departmental respon- 
sibility attaching to the Governorship. In fact, the state government 
is so decentralized that it is in danger of becoming inefficient. Har- 
mony between the heads of departments and the Governor is almost 
non-existent. If anything goes wrong the Governor gets the blame, 
yet he has no legal power to direct the administration. If the Governor 
were permitted to appoint his under-executives, it is likely more 
responsible and more efficient men would fill these offices, since the re- 
sponsibility would be placed directly on the Governor, The idea is 
neither new nor startling. The chief executives of the United States 
are appointed by the President. If the people realized that the success 
of the government depended almost solely on the Governor they would 
be more careful in the selection of the Governor. The likelihood that 
a capable, intelligent man would be elected, rather than a mere politi- 
cian, would be greatly strengthened. 


Which offices should be appointive and which elective is debatable. 
Josephus Daniels says that the Governor and the Auditor are the only 
officers that should be elected by popular suffrage, and this seems to me 
to be the best plan that anybody has offered. Some want to elect 
those officers that are provided for by the constitution. But the plan 
that Mr. Daniels offers seems to be better. This leaves practically all 
the officers to be appointed by the Governor. 


The problem of state government might be solved in this way, but 
we still have the county government to deal with. Which county of- 
fices should be made elective is a question needing careful consideration. 
Some counties in other states have tried the plan of electing a board 
of county directors, and then letting them appoint the remaining 
officers. But the plan of electing the more important officers as in the 
state government, seems to be the best. The sheriff, the county com- 
missioners, and the educational director should by all means be elec- 
tive. The appointment of the lesser lights should be a function of the 
county commissioners. There will be less blind voting in the county 
elections or primaries if the lesser offices are made appointive. The 
people of the average North Carolina county know enough about the 
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leading county candidates to cast an intelligent vote. And there is no 
reason to vote for the lesser officials who are not known well enough 
to be chosen intelligently. 

The greatest evil that the short ballot would blot out in North Caro- 
lina is the blind voting that exists almost everywhere within her bor- 
ders. When election time comes around, of course we are interested in 
the Governor or President, but when it comes to voting intelligently for 
the multitude of minor officials, not one voter in a thousand gives them 
a moment’s thought. When you have exercised personal discrimination 
for a few of the more important candidates, you just cast a straight 
party vote for the rest—at least most of us do this. This is not so much 
from a spirit of party loyalty, but because there is nothing else to do. 
It is nothing to be ashamed of. Many of America’s citizens of the 
highest type do the same thing. Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, ad- 
mitted that he was guilty of doing this very thing. A governor of a 
great state once said that he never cast an intelligent ballot except for 
the candidate who headed the ticket. And in Philadelphia imaginary 
men have been elected. The average North Carolina voter rarely ever 
casts an intelligent vote, and a man who votes blindly is being bossed 
whether he realizes it or not. 

The voter is not always to blame in this matter. It is impossible 
for the average voter to find out from the newspapers, campaign litera- 
ture, and speeches the qualities of all the men running for the minor 
offices. The list is not as long in North Carolina as in some states, but 
it is so long that there is little intelligent voting. 

And government by politicians is a direct result of such a system, 
and when you put the government in the hands of politicians you will 
inevitably have some public enemies in the ranks. In this way we see 
that the long ballot and misrepresentative government go hand in hand. 
By blind voting we place the governing power in hands that are con- 
trolled by easily contaminated organizations of trained politicians, and 
when we do this we must expect to get the kind of government that 
they see fit to inaugurate. 

Our long ballot with its variegated list of commonplace offices is a 
freak, and everything in its sequence is characteristically American. In 
England the ballot never covers more than three offices, more commonly 
only one. This is true also in Canada; and the Swiss do not vote for 
as many men in a lifetime as an American does on one primary day. 

The principle of the short ballot which is now accepted by political 
reformers in all parts of the nation was worked out in 1909 by Richard 
S. Childs, of New York. About this time the National Short Ballot As- 
sociation was formed with Woodrow Wilson as its president. Its 
memership included such men as B. B. Lindsey, Winston Churchill, 
W. A. White, John Mitchell, and many others of national reputation. 
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Charles A. Hughes, then Governor of New York, put it before the 
people of that state. And since that time at least forty Governors have 
recommended its adoption. At this time no state has complied with 
its principle wholly, but in a number of states the ballot has been short- 
ened to a great extent. Evidence of its marked success is found in 
about one thousand cities scattered throughout the country that have 
adopted the City Manager or Commission form of government. This 
system makes the city offices appointive except a few of the more im- 
portant ones. The City Manager plan was devised by the Short Ballot 
Organization to correct the faults of the Commission plan. 


From this discussion, we come to the conclusion that the idea of 
teaching or forcing the mass of voters to scrutinize the long ballot and 
to vote intelligently on it should long ago have been given up as a fail- 
ure. In order that we may have decent elections there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to shorten the ballot to the point where the average 
voter can cast an intelligent vote without giving to politics more atten- 
tion than is reasonable to expect of him. When the people vote blindly 
they are held in the grasp of the ticket maker, and Democracy is merely 
a name. 

It is necessary that we put on the elective list only those offices that 
are naturally conspicuous. The small office must either go off the bal- 
lot, and be consolidated under an appointive power, or the importance 
of the office must be raised so that it will arouse enough interest to 
make it visible to all the people. 


The following extracts are what some of the prominent men of 
the day think of the Short Ballot. 


“The long ballot is the politicians’ ballot; the short ballot is the 
people’s ballot.,—Woodrow Wilson. 


“The short ballot is absolutely the gist of all constructive reform.”— 
Charles W. Eliot. 


“T have the fullest sympathy with every reform in governmental 
machinery which will facilitate the expression of the popular will, such 
as the short ballot and the reduction of the elective offices.”,—W. H. 
Taft. 

“T am in favor of as few elective offices as may be consistent with 
proper accountability to the people and a short ballot.”—-C. E. Hughes. 

“The long ballot is the ‘jungle’ of which I have been writing.”—B. 
B. Lindsey. 

“IT am heartily in favor of the short ballot principle and look for 
its early and general adoption.”—John Mitchell. 


And above all this almost every writer of any importance on po- 
litical science has endorsed this plan and it is now being taught in 
more than one hundred American colleges and universities. 
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The Secret Ballot 


Then there should be some way or provision included in the Primary 
Reform Law that would insure secret voting, and help cut down the po- 
litical corruption around the polls. For in this state men and women 
also stand around the polls and watch the voters as they come and go, 
and by one way or another help control their suffrage. This is an out- 
rage against the intelligence of the citizens of North Carolina. 


People ought to make up their minds how they will vote before they 
go to the polls, and they should go ahead and vote without fear or 
favor. The secret ballot would do away with intimidation and bribery 
practices, and every honest man wants to see these practices stopped. 
A secret ballot modeled on the Australian plan, would be adequate 
to meet the demands. Every state in the Union has adopted this 
plan except three southern states, North Carolina being one of 
them. There is no question about whether or not this plan will work, 
for what has worked so well in forty-five other states will work in 
North Carolina. In fact, one of our mountain counties—Burke— 
adopted this plan four years ago, and everybody in the county was 
well pleased with the results. 


The Australian balloting system does not involve any complicated 
forms. It is simply this. Ballots are printed at public expense and 
contain the names of all those who have legally filed nomination peti- 
tions. When you go to the polling place, you get the ballot and go into 
a booth that is provided where you can mark your ballot unmolested. 
You mark the ballot, affix your signature which is required at all times, 
place the ballots in an envelope that is provided, and as you pass from 
the booth the ballot is placed in the ballot box. The voting is carried 
on in the presence of officials representing both parties, who see to it 
that only those qualified vote. And in order to have a better system 
the primaries of both parties are held on the same day, and at the same 
place under regular election laws. 


This method provides a means of accurately checking up the votes 
after the primary. Should a recount be necessary the signed ballots 
would be in the hands of the election commission, whereas at the pres- 
ent time there is no way of checking up on the offender if it is found 
that the boxes are stuffed. 


The Corrupt Practices Act 


Then as a means of combatting political crooks there should be a 
better way of enforcing the Corrupt Practices Act, and not until the 
legislature passes some measure by which this act can be enforced 
will we have anything like honest primary elections. For as it is now, 
a person caught in any crooked act pertaining to the primaries is not 
dealt with very harshly, and as a general thing little is said about it. 
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Of course the negro question has kept the legislators from going 
fast to pass very stringent measures. But now that the negro no longer 
gives any trouble in regard to voting in local elections there should be 
a more efficient way of punishing political crooks. 


A Later Primary Date 

Then, as has already been pointed out, the primary is held too early 
in the season. The preliminary campaign is too short, while a cam- 
paign from the first Saturday in June until November is too long for 
the last lap of the race. It involves too much expense. A primary 
held about the second week of August would probably give better re- 
sults, as North Carolina is largely an agricultural state. The farmers 
would have more time in August than in June for politics, more peo- 
ple would be interested, and a much larger vote would be cast. 

There is a law that fixes the scale of lawful expenditures for can- 
didates and committees. The candidates are required to file an account 
of their expenses at least ten days before the primary and again ten 
days following the primary another report is required. Both of these 
reports are made public. But there is no way to find out the amount 
spent by the friends of the candidates, that the candidate knows nothing 
about. No state has ever successfully combatted this evil. The only 
way to curtail possible corruption from such sources is to educate the 
people to the fact that excessive expenditure of this kind is wrong. 

There are some who advocate making the Republicans and Demo- 
crats respectively swear to what party they belong when they register, 
so as to avoid Republican participation in the Democratic primary. This 
is going too far. It would eliminate the independent voter. But it is 
reasonable to hold that if a man votes for a Democrat in June, he should 
not be allowed to vote against that man in the general election. 

Then finally there should be some way to guard against a minority 
choice. Of course where there are more than two men in the race it is 
very likely that no one man will receive a majority of the total votes 
cast. To remedy this trouble, five southern states, including North 
Carolina, provide for a second primary to be held at a set time after 
the first primary. In this kind of a primary the two candidates stand- 
ing highest contest for the nomination. Other states use the method of 
preferential voting, that is, the voting of the second and third choices 
as well as the first choice. Under this method, when a man fails to 
get a majority of the votes in the first primary the second choice votes 
are counted, and if still no candidate has a majority the third choice 
votes are counted. In Florida only the second and third choice votes 
are counted which are cast by men other than the ones who cast their 
first choice for the two highest candidates. Some states require a man 
to get a certain percentage of the votes, while others require merely a 
plurality. 
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The system that is offered, and which will undoubtedly work in this 
state, is a kind of preferential voting. At the primary everybody would 
be allowed to vote his second and third choices, and these choices would 
be counted if no one candidate received as many as forty-five percent 
of the total votes. If one candidate received as many as forty-five per- 
cent of the total votes he would be declared nominated in cases where 
there were no more than three candidates in the field; where there were 
more than three candidates in the field, if one man received as many as 
forty percent of the total vote he would be declared nominated. 

North Carolina, if she is to keep pace with the other states of the 
Union, must realize that the primary system now in use is an antiquated 
institution, and that its defects as pointed out can be remedied. The 
General Assembly is now in session in Raleigh; and if it adjourns with- 
out providing reforms in the primary system, it will fail to perform a 
great and lasting good for a purified and progressive suffrage in North 
Carolina. 
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THE RETENTION AND ACCUMULATION 
OF WEALTH BY FARMERS 


T. A. Lirrre, Chatham County 


Strong in Farm Wealth Production 


North Carolina ranked 19th in value of total crop production in 1910. 
By 1915 she had climbed to 15th place, at which time her crops were 
valued at $202,079,000. The average value of our yield per acre was 
$3.88 above the average for the United States. Only one southern state 
surpassed this average, and that was Kentucky. North Carolina was 
beyond the average of any middle western state. For several years it 
has produced more lint cotton per acre than any state in the cotton 
belt. 


In 1921 North Carolina had advanced to fourth rank in the twenty- 
two leading crops, and fifth in the value of all crops. Our State Crop 
Statistican, Frank Parker, says: “With a total value of $228,900,000 for 
her field crops, North Carolina has only Texas, Ilinois, and Iowa sur- 
passing her, while in the aggregate value of all crops we surpass Iowa, 
but have Texas, Illinois, California, and New York ahead of us. Fruit 
crops are responsible for the higher rank of the last two states.” Mr. 
Parker further says that in 1920 North Carolina produced “more than 
four percent of the value of all crops in the United States, yet she has 
only 1.6 percent of the improved farm area of the Union.” 


The average crop production per acre in North Carolina in 1921 was 
valued at $38.32. This was more than twice the average for the United 
States as a whole, which was $17.47. Only eight states made a better 
average than North Carolina, and of these California was the only agri- 
cultural state of any consequence. The News Letter for April 19, 
1922, says that this was “more than five times the average crop yield of 
the Dakotas; it was almost exactly four times the average of Kansas, 
or Nebraska; almost exactly three times the average of Indiana, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, or Montana; and almost twice the average 
of Wisconsin or Michigan.” Our high rank in total crop values and 
in average per acre values is due to the fact that we produce mostly 
cotton and tobacco, these two crops producing around three-fifths of 
our total crop wealth from year to year. 


Per-Acre Production High, Per-Worker Production Low 


Although North Carolina produces high per acre averages and great 
bulk totals of farm wealth the average wealth produced by the farm 
worker in North Carolina is very small when compared with that of the 
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western states. Only four states of the Union produced less crop wealth 
per worker than we did in 1910. With 605,000 farm workers North 
Carolina produced a crop wealth amounting to $143,000,000; while 
North Dakota with 131,000 farm workers produced a crop wealth 
amounting to $180,000,000. The per worker production in North Caro- 
lina was only $236 while that of North Dakota was $1,378, or more 
than five times as great. The average production per farm worker for 
the entire United States was $408, which is much higher than the aver- 
age for North Carolina. In 1919 the average crop values per farm 
worker in the United States was $1,347, while in North Carolina it was 
$1,053. In Iowa it was $2,722, and in Nebraska $2,778. In fact thirty- 
one states had a larger per-worker average than we had. 


Another Low Rank 


As a livestock state North Carolina ranks 44th. In 1920 in the ani- 
mal units per acre in a lightly stocked area, the level for the entire 
United States was 44 percent while that for North Carolina was 31 
percent. Only four states had a lower standing than this. They 
were Texas, North Dakota, Montana, and New Mexico. Our livestock 
ought to be trebled in number and quadrupled in quality. Horses and 
mules are more than one-third of the total animal-units of North Caro- 
lina, while meat and milk animals fall below two-thirds of the total. 
In meat and milk animals we are far below the average, therefore the 
necessary importation of their products carries millions of dollars out 
of the state each year. While our work-stock has increased, our food- 
stock ratios have fallen during the last seventy years; milk cows per 
inhabitant have decreased 50 percent and other cattle 70 percent, 
hogs 69 percent, sheep 92 percent. Of the four states that stand below 
us in the number of livestock, only two have a smaller percent of pure- 
bred livestock. In 1920 less than one of every twenty-five farms in this 
state reported one pure-bred animal or more of either dairy cows, beef 
cattle, horses, sheep, or swine. The average for the entire country was 
more than one farm of this sort for every nine farms reporting live- 
stock. In Iowa it was more than one for every four, and in South 
Dakota it was nearly one for every three farms. Could anything bet- 
ter indicate that livestock farming in this state is merely an accident 
or an incident the state over? 


While North Carolina ranks high in total crop value and high in 
per-acre production, she ranks low as a food-and-feed producing state. 
Crops alone do not determine the standing of a state. Livestock and 
animal products of all sorts must be counted into the totals of a fair 
comparison; and when these are counted in, North Carolina’s rank 
drops from fourth to fortieth on a per capita basis. Production of 
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gross and per-acre crop values is one thing; and the retention of farm 
wealth is another. It is in the latter and most important matter that 
North Carolina falls down. 


Now let: us see what our farmers have accumulated. According 
to the last census the accumulated wealth per country dweller in North 
Carolina in 1919 was $684. The grand total of farm wealth in lands, 
buildings, machinery, and livestock was one and a quarter billion dol- 
lars. Yet the average per country dweller was less than $700. After 
two and a half centuries, that is what the average farmer has been 
able to save out of his enormous crop yields year by year. Forty 
states make a better showing in this particular than we do, and among 
them are twelve southern states. 


Here are some very striking contrasts: 

5th in total crop values—that was our rank in 1921. 

9th in the per acre production of gross crop values in 1921. And 

1st every year in the South in the per acre production of cotton, and 
nearly first in the total production of tobacco. 


But— 
32nd in the per worker production of crop wealth in the census year 
1919. 


And only 
41st in the per capita accumulation of wealth in farm properties the 
same year. 


While our farmers had accumulated $684 per country inhabitant, 
1920, the average for the United States was $1,836. For Iowa it was 
$8,113, and for South Dakota it was $7,261. 


What Becomes of Our Cash-Crop Money 


North Carolina ranks high in value of crop production per acre and 
also of total crop production. But she produces mainly cotton and to- 
bacco. About four-fifths of the money received for cotton and tobacco 
goes out of the state to pay for food stuffs that should be raised in this 
state. One reason why the western farmers can produce more per 
worker and retain a larger percent of what they produce is because 
they raise food crops. ‘The western farmer lives at home and boards 
where he lives, while the North Carolina farmer lives in the cotton and 
tobacco patches and boards in the West. He will never be able to re- 
tain his wealth on the farm so long as he cultivates only cotton or to- 
bacco and imports his food supply. I do not like to praise anything 
that is universally cursed, but I do believe there is one good thing 
coming from the boll-weevil. That is: the attention that our farmers 
will be obliged to give to producing food crops. 
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“In 1919 there were 44,197 farms in our state that had no garden. 
These were too busy growing cotton and tobacco for the market to find 
time to grow fresh vegetables for the family table. It is almost in- 
credible that any farmer would give his whole attention to money 
crops and entirely neglect the family table. Our farmers could have 
fresh vegetables every day in the year, with just a little attention, but 
one of every six farmers in the state produces no home-grown vegeta- 
bles whatsoever. With idle land all around them and with idle weeks 
and months they find no place or time to produce vegetables for the 
family use. The simple truth is that thousands of our farms do not 
begin to feed the farm family and livestock. The people on these farms 
live on short rations, especially in lean years. Their diet is ill-balanced 
and insufficient. They are undernourished, their children badly fed 
and their physical development stunted. How could it be otherwise 
when a hundred thousand farms have no milk cows and consume no but- 
ter or milk, when nearly fifty thousand farms have no hogs, when half 
of all our farms produce no sweet potatoes, and seven-tenths of them 
no Irish potatoes, when 44,197 farms have no gardens and produce no 
vegetables? 


“Farm people should be the best fed of all people. They should 
and could have a well-balanced diet with just a little attention to food 
production. Every farm in any state should feed itself first. Neglect- 
ing home-raised food crops and buying farm supplies of this sort with 
cotton and tobacco money is a hopeless way of getting rich and getting 
on and up in the world. We have tried it for seventy years and we 
ought to know it by this time. Producing cotton and tebacco on a 
bread-and-meat basis is now and always has been the only sensible farm 
system in the South.”—-S. H. Hobbs, Jr. 


Thirty-four states made a better showing in 1920 in regard to pro- 
ducing what was needed at home. The state bill for imported food and 
feed supplies was around $230,000,000. The state produced a little over 
half what was needed for man and beast. There were only three self- 
feeding counties in the state, those being Currituck, Alleghany, and 
Camden. In fifty years the people of North Carolina have been able 
to accumulate 170 million dollars in all money savings, yet in a single 
year we send 230 million dollars out of the state in cold cash for bread 
and butter, hog and hominy, hay and forage that we should have pro- 
duced at home. The bills for imported food and feed supplies range 
anywhere from five thousand dollars in Northampton to more than nine 
million dollars each in Guilford, Forsyth, and Mecklenburg. I am not 
advocating the policy of not raising any cotton or tobacco, for these 
must be raised. But it is clearly sensible that a sufficient amount of 
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food and feed supplies be raised first. As matters are today, cotton 
and tobacco are money-making but not money-saving crops for the 
farmers of our cash-crop counties. 


Everybody, wise or otherwise, knows that the farmers of North 
Carolina can never get rich buying food and feed supplies with to- 
bacco and cotton dollars. It is to be hoped that the boll-weevil will 
dynamite our prevalent farm practices in this regard. I believe he 
will blast a way into our brains, for bankruptcy and starvation change 
farm systems when nothing else avails. Wisconsin was a one-crop state 
until she went broke in the early eighties. Now she is a many-crop, 
livestock state. She raises tobacco and other cash crops, to be sure, 
but she raises these on a bread-and-meat basis. We must always raise 
cotton and tobacco in the South, but if we are wise we will produce 
these crops with our pantries, barns, and smoke-houses filled with home- 
raised food and feed. We'll do it or we will go into bankruptcy in 
this state. No one cash crop, not even wheat, will save a people from 
dire distress in the long run. Montana and the Dakotas are at this 
very minute convincing proof of this fundamental fact in agriculture. 


Our Critical Farm Necessity 


Food and feed production at home is very important in regard to 
state independence. It relates directly to the critical matter of wealth 
retention, and wealth retention is far more important than wealth pro- 
duction. It has been said, and I believe it is true, that “anybody can 
make money, but it takes a wise man to save it.” We are near the bot- 
tom in farm-wealth retention. How can we move up in this respect? 
Shall we cut down the number of acres in cotton and plant more food 
crops? Shall we increase the number of farmers? I say increase the 
amount of food crops with the same amount of cotton if possible; but 
if not, then cut down the amount of cotton. However, it is not more 
farmers we need, but fewer farmers with larger farms and better sys- 
tems. The average size of the farms must be increased until labor-sav- 
ing machinery can be used profitably. At present our farms average 
only 35 cultivated acres, and the acreage cultivated per worker is only 
14.5. This means that the cost of production is kept at a high instead 
of a low level. The western farmers have accumulated wealth mainly 
because their crops are made on medium-size farms with profit-pro- 
ducing machinery. Hand-made products can never compete with ma- 
chine-made products either on farms or in factories. 


Small-scale farming can be profitable only under the following 
conditions: (1) if it is farming by farmers who own the land they till; 
(2) if farm practices are reinforced by agricultural science and intelli- 
gent skill; (3) if small-scale farmers own and use labor-saving ma- 
chinery in common; (4) if they buy farm supplies, market farm prod- 
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ucts, and finance farm activities co-operatively; and (5) if farm prod- 
ucts of every sort can be readily marketed for cash in nearby towns and 
cities. Lacking any one of these conditions, small-scale farming is a 
perilous way of life. Of these conditions numbers 1 and 5 are far from 
being in existence in this state. Regarding the first, about 47 percent 
of the farmers are tenants, and these pay no attention to agricultural 
science. Concerning the last condition, our farmers are not responsible 
for that. They would produce surpluses for sale in our towns and 
cities if only our towns and cities were larger, and also if our towns 
and cities would solve the local market problems for home-raised food 
and feed supplies. Instead our total population spends some 230 mil- 
lion dollars a year for imported supplies. It is a situation that hurts 
every business and everybody in the state—farmers, merchants, and 
bankers alike. 


Governor Bickett said: “If I were the Czar of North Carolina in- 
stead of Governor, I would issue an edict declaring that from and 
after five years from date any man who imported into North Carolina 
any corn or meal, wheat or flour, beef or bacon, should be forthwith 
hanged without benefit of clergy. Of course, in the beginning I should 
be denounced as an infamous tyrant, but after the law had been in ef- 
fect for ten years the richest state in the Union would build a monu- 
ment to me as the financial redeemer of my people.” 


The Way Out 


Briefly, the way up and out: Not fewer acres, but more acres bet- 
ter farmed, with more horse and machine power. Not more farmers 
but fewer, with larger farms and better balanced farm systems. Not 
less cotton and tobacco, but more, produced on a home-raised bread- 
and-meat basis. More home-owning farmers, and fewer tenants. More 
and better livestock. A few food animals on every farm, at least 
enough to feed the farm family. Sufficient food and feed crops to 
support the farm family and the farm animals. 


The banks could help bring about better conditions by refusing to 
discount crop-lien paper which does not specify these details of self- 
support. The banks, if they would, could force the supply merchants 
to force the farmers to feed themselves and thereby save millions of 
cotton and tobacco dollars in this state each year. The bankers of Ala- 
bama are now doing this very thing. Then the city chambers of com- 
merce could do a great work by giving effective attention to the local 
market food problem—to local markets for the food products produced 
in the local trade areas; to the specific end of bringing city consumers 
and local food producers together. In this way the farmers might re- 
ceive more money for their products, and the city consumers more 
products for their money. 
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A FOUR-YEAR MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHING HOSPITAL FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Everett S. McDanret, Jr., Vance County 


A New Era for North Carolina 


In the last few years this great state of ours has experienced an ex- 
pansion and progress that has turned the search-lights of the nation 
upon Tarheelia. There has been an expansion in industry, agriculture, 
manufacturing, town and city building, education, and transportation 
facilities. Large bond issues have enabled the state institutions of 
higher education to expand and thereby open their doors to a larger 
number of the future citizens. Millions of dollars’ worth of roads— 
real roads—have brought the different sections of the state into closer 
contact with one another; the farmer now enjoys the privilege of be- 
ing able to get his produce to a market, the business and professional 
men are now able to get from one place to another at a minimum of ex- 
pense and loss of time. And so we could continue down the list of all 
the progressive and expanding improvements that North Carolina has 
made in the last few years. It is a good beginning—but it is only a be- 
ginning, and there are other tasks to which we must set ourselves in or- 
der to maintain this progressiveness and live up to the reputation that 
we have made for ourselves as a progressive state. Let us not shirk 
our duty. We are still cursed with the problem of tenant farmers; we 
are still, to a great extent, farming on the one-crop system; we are still 
near the top of the list when it comes to the percentage of illiterates; 
we have been humiliated by a report upon our prison conditions; we 
are sending more money out of the state for food than ever before; we 
have as yet developed only a small part of our hydro-electric power. We 
have unexcelled resources for the development of fisheries, we have 
thousands of acres of the richest land in the world unreclaimed, we 
have cut down a large part of our forest with little regard for replace- 
ment, we are just beginning to realize our position as a resort the 
whole year round; whether it be a seaside resort, a pine hill resort, or 
a resort in the mountains—we have them all. 

These are just a few of our curses and our neglected blessings. It 
is up to us to wipe out the curses and to develop and make use of our 
blessings. 

The North Carolina Club which makes a study of the needs and 
problems of North Carolina took as their watchword for this year 
“What Next in North Carolina?”, and the question of A Four-Year 
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Medical School and Teaching Hospital for North Carolina has been as- 
signed to me. This question has received considerable attention dur- 
ing the last year and is one that is of vital concern to the welfare of our 
state. It seems to me that sufficient time has been given to the study 
of the medical situation in the state and that the time has come for us 


to act. 
Our Need for a Four-Year Medical School 


Does the State of North Carolina have need for such a school? 
Heretofore it has been the policy of the state to provide for only two 
years of instruction for her physicians. At present there are two two- 
year medical schools in the state, both class A-1 schools—one at the 
University and the other at Wake Forest College. These schools give 
only two years of medicine and then the student finds it necessary to 
leave the state to complete his full course before he can practice. This 
plan has worked fairly well in previous years but each year the stu- 
dents finishing these schools find it increasingly difficult to gain ad- 
mittance to the best schools of the country. The enrollment in all of 
the schools is limited, and, for the most part, they find their classes 
of the last two years filled from their first and second year classes. 
Then there is another problem that we face in maintaining the present 
system of giving only two years of medical instruction. Medical science 
has grown by leaps and bounds and is still growing. With this growth 
there has been a steady and rapid rise in the standards of medical edu- 
cation. This rise in standards has brought about a marked decrease 
in the number of medical schools in the United States. In 1904 there 
were 160, while in 1922 there were only 81. The standards are so 
high that most hesitate and many turn back before (and sometimes 
after) starting the course. Two or three years of academic work are 
the minimum requirements for entrance to A-1 schools and some re- 
quire a degree equivalent to an A.B. before they will admit students 
to the first-year class. Then, after finishing the four years in the medi- 
cal school, the student has to serve a year or more as interne in some 
hospital before he can practice. Thus there is a minimum of from seven 
to nine years of study (depending on the standards of the school at- 
tended) required before the physician is properly qualified to practice. 
And if he intends to specialize he has several years more of concen- 
trated work in the field in which he intends to specialize. So it is seen 
that there is no royal road to medicine. It is hard work for a number 
of years without any compensation whatever. It costs around $1,000 
per year for expenses and the man of limited means is handicapped in 
preparing himself for the practice of medicine. 

The tendency of modern medical education is to give the students in 
the first and second years clinical instruction which heretofore has only 
been provided for in the last two years. This brings the schools giving 
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only two years of work, which at present is almost entirely theoretical, 
to face the problem of either closing down or becoming second-class 
schools. The day has come when the divided medical school is a back- 
number and out of keeping with the modern methods of teaching medi- 
cine. Under present conditions it will be necessary for the State of 
North Carolina to make other arrangements for the educating of her 
physicians. Other states have borne the burden of educating our physi- 
cians long enough, and we cannot foresee at what time they may be 
compelled to shut their doors to outsiders altogether—everything points 
to the probability that this time is not far off. It is now up to the 
State of North Carolina to provide for the establishment of a four- 
year medical school in order to secure to herself a sufficient number of 
physicians. 
Can North Carolina Put the Job Across? 

There has been some talk over the state that we did not have a 
city large enough to furnish patients for the clinical department of a 
medical school. This opinion must undoubtedly be due to ignorance on 
the subject by those who have been making this excuse. There are 
enough concrete examples in the United States to wipe out this excuse 
at once. It is not necessary to establish a medical school and teaching 
hospital in a large city. Such an institution can be conducted just as 
satisfactorily, or, in the opinion of some, more satisfactorily in the small 
town or city. If we establish such a school as would become our state, 
whether we locate it in any city of the state or at Chapel Hill, we have 
no reason to believe that there will not be abundant clinical material. 
The population of our state is not segregated in cities, and a central 
location will provide an almost unlimited amount of clinical material 
from which to draw. If we establish a first-class school—the only kind 
we would care to have—and get the right kind of men behind it, there 
would always be a clinic for the aspiring doctors to study. Some of the 
successful clinics that are situated in small towns are: The University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
the Mayo Clinics at Rochester, Minnesota, and the State Hospital for 
Tuberculosis at Sanatorium, N. C. 

Another problem in connection with the establishment of a four- 
year medical school is that of locating it at another location than that 
of the campus of the University or of splitting the school (having the 
first two years on the campus and the last two in some city). The 
best authorities in the country on this subject maintain that the entire 
four years of the school should be located on the campus of the state 
university, where it will have access to the other university departments 
in order that the medical students may have the aid of expert knowl- 
edge and properly equipped laboratories along the various scientific lines 
such as physics, chemistry, and biology. Then too, to those who favor 
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the splitting of the school there is the problem, as has already been 
pointed out, of giving the first two-year students clinical work. With 
the split school this would be impossible. The splitting of the medical 
school or its removal from the campus of the University would make 
the administration more complicated and would add largely to the main- 
tenance costs, as certain departments would have to be duplicated at the 
two sections. 


The various bids and inducements offered by different cities of 
the state for the establishment of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity there have been gone over and given careful consideration, but, 
if we are to emphasize the teaching side of the medical school and learn 
from the advice and experience of various established schools through- 
out the country, everything points towards the establishment of the 
school and hospital upon the campus of the University. 


What the Medical School Will Mean to the State 


If we establish a four-year medical school and teaching hospital 
we expect to get a return on our investment. Now just what we 
may expect to receive from a four-year medical school and teaching 
hospital? 


First. We will receive a larger number of physicians. Do we need 
any more? At present we have 1 physician to every 1,600 people while 
the whole country has 1 to every 720. You can draw your own con- 
clusion. 


Second. We will escape the problem of being unable to place those 
of our young people who wish to study medicine in class A-1l schools. 


Third. As it costs about four times as much as the student’s tuition 
fee to educate a physician, we will lift a -burden from the shoulders of 
the schools of other states which it is unjust that they should bear and 
which they are not likely to be able nor willing to continue forever. 


Fourth. We will have an institution where the people of the state 
may come for consultation and treatment by doctors that will be sec- 
ond to none in the country. 


Fifth. We will have an institution where patients from all over the 
state who are too poor to obtain the medical attention needed may 
come and be treated free of charge. The expense of this service will 
either have to be borne by an appropriation set aside by the state gov- 
ernment or by the county from which the patient comes. The latter 
plan seems the more advisable. 


Sixth. The physicians of the state will have a place where they 
can send their patients for a more thorough examination and diagnosis 
than is possible to give with limited facilities. 
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Seventh. Such an institution as we shall build will offer to the 
practicing physicians of the state a place where they may come for 
short periods of time to take special work along certain lines or to 
study new methods, thus keeping themselves capable of giving their 
patients the benefits of the latest discoveries in medicine. 

Eighth. The lives of many unfortunate parents may be saved by 
such an institution, and the state will thus be relieved of the respon- 
sibility and expense of supporting their children or of punishing them 
for crime that they have been led to commit because of lack of the 
proper training and restraint of the home. 

In conclusion the following fact faces us: Our present method of 
giving only two years of instruction to our physicians and depending 
on other states to provide for the last two years is no longer desirable, 
and we have reached the point where we must shoulder the whole 
burden ourselves. We must establish a four-year, diploma-conferring 
medical school and teaching hospital in North Carolina in order to 
maintain and improve the medical facilities of the state. 
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SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND THE 
COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM 


W. E. Wuire, Cleveland County 


The consolidation of rural schools, which was begun in the state of 
Massachusetts almost a half century ago, is now producing some highly 
commendable results in North Carolina. A good illustration of this 
fact is found in a consolidated school in Cleveland county, of this state, 
about ten miles northwest of Shelby. One strong consolidated school 
in this section is now serving the educational purposes that were for- 
merly served by four country schools of the old type. The schools 
consolidated were Union, Grassy Branch, Round Hill, and Rehobeth. As 
formerly organized, Union was the only school among the four which 
was legally entitled to the services of more than one teacher, and this 
school, while a large one of the old district type, could not be handled 
by three teachers in such a way as to give each pupil and class the 
proper amount of attention. This being true of Union, it necessarily 
followed that conditions were even worse in the other three schools 
where one teacher was expected to instruct the pupils in seven differ- 
ent grades. 

This makeshift rural educational system became unsatisfactory to a 
number of the progressive patrons of these schools. The teachers, no 
doubt, were conscientious in the performance of their duties, but ex- 
isting conditions were unfavorable alike to both pupil and teacher. The 
daily schedules of the teachers were so over-crowded with classes that 
it was absolutely impossible for any teacher to do thorough work. 
When the majority of the patrons of these schools realized this un- 
fortunate state of affairs, they sought a remedy and consolidation was 
the logical outcome. 


It was decided to retain the Union school and consolidate the other 
three schools with it. This, of course, meant that some expense must 
be incurred. Additional class rooms must be provided for the incom- 
ing pupils and trucks must be bought to furnish transportation facili- 
ties for those whose homes were far away from the school. But these 
obstacles were overcome. It was not convenient to erect a new school 
building when this consolidated school was organized in the fall of 1920, 
but an additional room was built to the old building and one of the old 
rooms, which was rather large, was divided into two rooms by means 
of a partition. In addition to these arrangements the school authori- 
ties were permitted to use the Masonic hall over the school building for 
a class room; and ample space was temporarily provided for all the 
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pupils. These things having been done two school trucks were pur- 
chased for transportation purposes, and an experiment with a consoli- 
dated school was begun which promises to revolutionize rural education 
in upper Cleveland. 


Before the plan of consolidation was effected some well meaning 
people opposed it. To them it seemed to be a social and educational 
blunder. They could not understand how the new plan devised for 
rural educational improvement could possibly render service as valua- 
ble as the old system with all its defects. So fearing various kinds of 
disasters a portion of these honest but misguided people transferred 
their children from the consolidated district to adjoining districts in 
which the consolidation movement had not been inaugurated. But the 
advocates of consolidation not only had faith that their plan would 
prove practicable, but believed it would serve the two-fold purpose of 
improving both the social and educational conditions. As to whether 
or not their ideas were correct, it remains for interested parties to ex- 
amine the results obtained in the Union consolidated school and then 
impartially judge the tree by its fruits. When this is done the advan- 
tages of the consolidation plan are found to be manifold and may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The average daily attendance has been increased and an inter- 
est in attendance has been stimulated. The enrollment is large con- 
sidering the fact that there are three standard high schools within ten 
miles of Union which attract the attention of a number of the more ad- 
vanced pupils. But despite the proximity of Piedmont, Shelby, and 
Boiling Springs high schools and an epidemic of influenza and scarlet 
fever, there has been an enrollment this year of 263 out of a possible 
325, which is excellent for the existing conditions. 


2. The method of transporting by trucks prevents loitering along 
the way. It causes pupils to form habits of punctuality by meeting the 
trucks on schedule time at the appointed stops. Since this is true tardi- 
ness is largely eliminated and the percentage of absences is also 
reduced. 


3. Another advantage of the new system of transportation is that 
the general health of the pupils is better when they are transported 
in trucks. Before this plan for getting pupils to school was conceived 
and put into effect, the students were exposed to all kinds of bad 
weather while going to and from school. During the winter season 
they often walked through mud and sometimes were drenched with 
rain and frequently faced the biting cold of mid-winter. But since 
the pupils now ride in trucks they do not risk taking cold or contract- 
ing pneumonia as a result of exposure to inclement weather. They 
arrive at the school building dry and warm each day, and there is no 
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necessity for their crowding around the stove to relieve conditions that 
would have been caused by being exposed to unfavorable weather in 
the old days of walking to and from the school building. 


4. The care and attention the pupils receive in the trucks is an- 
other matter for consideration. When pupils walk by themselves to 
and from school all kinds of things happen. Quarreling and fighting 
and using bad language often occur when they are without the re- 
straining influence of someone in authority who is responsible for their 
conduct. But when transported in trucks they are in the care of the 
driver during transit and when at school they are, of course, under the 
protection of the teacher and therefore receive the attention of some- 
one who has authority to keep order from the time they leave home 
until they return. 


5. Transportation by trucks in the winter requires good roads 
which increase the value of real estate. These two-fold advantages 
are highly advantageous to the farming class of people and help to 
break up the isolation that exists in the rural communities. 


6. The consolidated school is bringing a better class of tenants to 
the community. There are ambitious tenants who want their children 
to enjoy the very best educational opportunities possible. These as- 
piring poor people are attracted to the community by the superior ad- 
vantages found in the consolidated school with its strong faculty, higher 
curriculum, and excellent transportation facilities. 


%. Consolidation has made school administration more efficient. 
There is less friction in a large well-organized school than there is in a 
one-teacher school, and better grading and classification of pupils is 
made possible. The classes are large enough to stimulate enthusiasm 
and pupils can be placed where they can work to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 


8. The number of grades each teacher must handle is decidedly 
fewer than was customary under the old district system. Nine grades 
are taught in the Union consolidated school and a faculty of eight 
teachers is employed which gives almost every grade a separate teacher. 
This is bringing the graded school system of the town to the country, 
and will enable people in the rural community to keep their children at 
home and yet give them as good educational advantages as are enjoyed 
by town children. 


9. Since consolidation has been effected, the curriculum has been 
raised. Only seven grades were taught at Union before consolidation 
was brought about, but two more grades have been added since that 
time. Not only this, but it is possible under the consolidation system 
to introduce studies like agriculture, domestic science, and manual 
training. 
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10. More efficient teachers and more thorough instruction is an- 
other advantage made possible by consolidation. The best equipped 
teachers naturally prefer to teach in a consolidated school where they 
will have only one or two grades to teach and where they can do more 
thorough work for the pupils both individually and collectively. Con- 
sequently Union school has a strong faculty of eight first-class teachers 
and the prestige of the school abroad will easily enable it to retain 
teachers of that type. These facts go to show that consolidation will 
largely eliminate the so-called “grasshopper” teacher of the past who 
migrated from one district to another each succeeding winter. So, 
instead of passing from one small school to another, the teacher can be 
retained and the pupils may be passed on from grade to grade into the 
high school classes. 


11. The awakening of community interests and pride comes as a 
result of consolidation. Clubs have been organized at Union school 
and a community fair is held each fall. The products exhibited at 
these fairs have won premiums at Gaston county fairs and at the State 
Fair at Raleigh. This clearly demonstrates that consolidation quick- 
ens interest in local affairs and does much towards breaking up rural 
isolation. 


12. The coming together of large numbers of pupils permits the 
organization of group games. Athletics is in a measure a part of school 
life and a winning team is the pride of every school. A team of that 
type can only be found in a large school where wholesome and stimu- 
lating play can be provided for all. This is not possible in the little 
district school, where the educative value of play is very largely lost 
because the number of pupils to play many games is insufficient. 


13. Rural consolidation of schools will eliminate a number of 
school officials. In school matters as in other matters, the fittest will 
survive, and it will be found that from sixty-five to eighty percent of 
the rural trustees of schools will not be needed. This process of elimi- 
nation will be beneficial to school administration, and will be a long step 
towards the centralization of control which is so badly needed in ele- 
mentary school affairs. 


No disadvantages worthy of mention have resulted from consolida- 
tion at Union with the possible exception of the cost of transportation, 
and the necessity for pupils being ready early in the morning to get 
aboard the truck when it arrives to take them to school. The two 
trucks used for transportation cost $3,110 and, of course, there is some 
expense attached to running them daily. However, these slight disad- 
vantages do not offset the numerous benefits of consolidation and would 
not justify the patrons of the Union school in abandoning the plan that 
has been conceived and executed for rural advancement. 
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The fact that the original opponents of the consolidation plan are 
now its supporters is ample proof of its success. The misguided pa- 
trons who had their children transferred to other districts when con- 
solidation was begun have returned and others who did not transfer 
but opposed the plan are now willing to vote bonds for improvements. 
A large and commodious school building is to be erected in the near 
future and thoroughly equipped with everything essential for modern 
educational training. Truly the people of the Union community are 
justly proud of what they are accomplishing for social and educational 
progress, and their school is in every way a worthy product of our 
twentieth-century civilization. 


With the coming of school consolidation the county unit school sys- 
tem seems inevitable. Some of the arguments set forth in its behalf are 
as follows: 


1. The present plan of electing the county superintendent by the 
people is unsatisfactory because the people have little choice as to who 
serves in that office. The most efficient men and women do not care, 
as a general rule, to become candidates for a position for which it is 
necessary to make an expensive political campaign every two years. 
Since this is true, the only choice the people often have is one between 
two or more inefficient contestants. In addition to this the masses of 
the people cannot examine into the qualifications of candidates and 
select the best qualified for the work, as is possible with a competent 
school board. 


2. Under the present plan, the county superintendent, regardless 
of qualifications, is often changed after four years’ service on account 
of political prejudice favoring the rotation of county officers. This is 
a distinct disadvantage to the cause of education, and when a capable 
county superintendent is secured his position should be permanent so 
long as he gives satisfaction. 


3. The need of the country child and the country teacher for the 
supervision of trained superintendents and supervisors should be pro- 
vided for. The method of selecting city superintendents by a city 
board has proven advantageous and the country child is entitled to the 
same method of selecting a superintendent for country schools. 


4. Under the present plan, there is no way of protecting the in- 
terests of the people if the county superintendent fails to perform his 
duties efficiently. He may be negligent of his duties or he may even 
refuse to obey the law, but he can continue in office to the end of his 
term. But under the proposed plan if the county superintendent is 
not faithful in the performance of his duties, complaints can be made 
to the county board, which can investigate charges, and discontinue his 
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services whenever such a course is deemed advisable. This guarantees 
that the school interests of the people will receive adequate protection. 

5. The proposed plan does not take the power out of the hands of 
the people. They will elect the county board just as the city people 
elect the city board, and will delegate to them the power to manage 
their schools. That is representative government in the truest sense, 
and since by this plan the county board elects the county superintendent 
that official is not subject to the beck and call of local politicians and 
can devote all his energy to educational interests. 


6. The present plan is not economical. Each small district stands 
to itself and much money is wasted in providing separate principals for 
each little school. The county board could consolidate these little schools 
and secure more efficient principals for each group, devoting a large 
portion of the money thereby saved to better salaries for more compe- 
tent teachers. When the county board is given more power the posi- 
tion will be sought by the best business and professional people of the 
county who can conduct the business affairs of the schools more 
efficiently than has been the rule in the past. 


7. Better teachers will be obtained under the county unit plan. 
The county board and county superintendent can arrange a just salary 
schedule for the country schools of an entire county and make it worth 
while for teachers to return to the same position year after year with 
increases of salary. These positions will consequently be sought by 
experienced teachers who will be content to become permanent. This 
change of condition will be of decided advantage to teachers who are 
ambitious and who in their frequent changes are seeking greater op- 
portunities for advancement. 


8. The experience of other states has demonstrated the wisdom 
of the county-unit plan. It is decidedly best for the small schools of a 
state. Such plans have produced steady improvement, and no state 
that has ever tried them has returned to the old district system with a 
county superintendent elected by the people. 


The marvelous progress of the age seems to demand the adoption 
of the county-unit system, which has been outlined as follows: 


1. The county the unit of taxation and administration of schools 
(except that in administration, independent city districts employing a 
superintendent would not be included). 


2. A county school tax levied on all taxable property in the county 
covered into the county treasury and divided between the independent 
city officials and the rest of the county on a basis of the school popu- 
lation. 

3. The county school funds, including those raised by taxation and 
those received from the state, expended in such a way as would as 
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nearly as possible insure equal opportunities in all parts of the county, 
regardless of the amount raised in any particular school community. 
Any sub-district should be permitted to raise, by taxation or other- 
wise, additional funds to supplement the county funds, provided the 
sub-district desired a better school plant, additional equipment or a 
more efficient teaching force than could be provided from the county 
funds. 


4. A county board of education in which is vested the administra- 
tion of the public schools of the county (except those in independent 
city districts), composed of from five to nine persons elected or ap- 
pointed from the county at large; the board to be non-partisan; the 
term of office to be at least five years, and the term arranged so that 
not more than one-fifth would expire in any one year. 


5. A county superintendent of schools. A professional educator 
selected by the county board of education from within or without the 
county or state for a long term (at least two years), who shall serve 
as the secretary and executive officer of the county board and as such 
be the recognized head of the public schools in the county (the inde- 
pendent city districts excepted). 


6. District trustees in each sub-district of the county, one or more 
persons elected by the voters of the district or selected by the county 
board to be custodians of the school property and to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the county board. The expenditures of local funds 
raised by the sub-dfstrict would rest with the trustees subject to the 
approval of the county board. 


7. The powers and duties of the county board of education would 
be: 


(a) To select a county superintendent, who would be its secretary 
and executive officer in the performance of all its other functions, and 
to appoint assistants as required; 

(b) To have general control and management of the schools of the 
county ; 

(c) To submit to the regular county taxing authority estimates of 
the amount of money needed to support the schools; 

(d) To regulate the boundaries of the school sub-districts of the 
county, making from time to time such alterations as in its judgment 
would serve the best interests of the county system; 

(e) To locate and erect school buildings; 

(f) To supply the necessary equipment; 

(g) To fix the course of study and select the text books (using the 
state course and state-adopted text books in the states where action 
has been taken) ; 

(h) To enforce the compulsory education laws; 
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(i) To employ teachers, and fix their salaries and the salaries of 
other employees. 
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I, No. 10. Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools.—I: Lee, Lincoin 
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